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REGAL 80 $1250 


WITH MAGNETO 


5 PASSENGER TOURING CAR 
JO7 IN. WHEEL BASE. 


~ : sre 
107 IN. WHEEL BASE ~ SEATS FOUR 


Choose your Car from the 


REGAL 40° §/750 


WITH. MAGNETO 


7 PASSENGER. TOURING CAR 
123 IN. WHEEL BASE ~ 34. X 3/2 IN. TIRES 


1071N. WHEEL BASE ~ SEATS THREE 





“Big Six” and get proven Quality | 


OU don’t really need to know more about 

the car you are going to buy save the fact 

that it is a ‘‘ Regal ”—the car of proven 
quality. 

The mechanical whys and wherefores that 
are poured out so fluently by many salesmen 
need not interest you. What you want to 
know after you have decided the power and 
size of the car you want is, ‘‘ What willit do? 
What will it cost to run?” 

These are questions that the Regal salesman 

can answer to your satisfaction. The Regal 

‘30” will do anything that any car can do 
—pull up any hill, or through any sand— 
carry you safely, comfortably, anywhere 

Ya that any automobile can go; give youa 
", speed of forty-five miles, or more if you 
a wish. 

4 And the Regal “30” will not cost you 
a ‘“‘mint of money” to own and run. 


F. W. Sorell, M.D., San Saba, Texas, who 
puts his car to very much harder use than the 
average driver or physician, reports an average 
of 20.7 miles to the gallon of gasoline on a 
recent 214-mile trip— says he put oil in his 
transmission and differential only four times 
in 4981 miles. 

C. G. Freyermuth, M.D., San Francisco, 
writes: ‘‘Have covered over 4000 miles—on 
all types of roads. Cost of maintenance less 
than a horse.” And we have on file similar 
letters from thousands of Regal owners. 

When you realize that the Regal “30” is 
the result of three years’ concentration on one 
type of car, you see why it represents the 
highest point of development in medium- 


priced cars, the unvarying choice of those’ 


who consider both first cost and expense of 
running. See the local Regal dealer; he will tell 
you some further facts of equally vital import. 


Six styles of Regal cars are illustrated in 
this advertisement, one chassis—(the Regal 
‘* 29’’)—-with five distinct styles of bodies, all 
of them interchangeable; and the larger, 
roomier, higher - powered Regal ‘‘4o0,”’ for 
those who want a reasonably priced seven- 
passenger car. 

Study these six styles carefully; you will 
inevitably conclude that the era of honest 
automobile prices is here. Think of it! A 
big, comfortable, powerful ‘‘ Thirty” tour- 
ing car for $1250; a stylish, refined coupé 
for $1750; a large, handsome limousine 
for $2050. Yes, these are rock-bottom 
prices, made possible by a large pro- 
duction. 


DEALERS.—Do you appreciate the 
/ 
7, 





value of a“ LINE.” Get in touch with : 
us at ence. Write or wire. Always ge 
room for the live ones. 


Regal Motor Car Co., Detroit / 


Licensed under the Selden Patent 


REGAL 30° 
LIM OUWS/NE 
$2050 


INTERCHANGEABLE 
W/TH TOURING CAR BODY 


Weare building 6500 
Regals for 1910 


Regal dealers are making 
prompt deliveries. See the 
“Regal” dealer now and 
arrange for an early dem- 
onstration. 


Story of the Regal record- 
making run between New 
York and San Francisco 
sent FREE. Write 


INTERCHANGEABLE 
W/7TH TOURING CAR BODY 
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THE NATIONS LEADING “FAN” 


Mr. Taft throwing out the ball at the opening game in Washington 
between the “Washington Nationals’ and the “ Philadelphia Athletics” 
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Comment 


Congress and the Administration 

Ir is quite probable that Attorney-General 
WICKERSHAM sees by this time that the threaten: 
ing tone he took with the insurgents in his Chi- 
cago speech was a mistake. If that utterance had 
any purpose beyond the freeing of the Attorney- 
General’s own mind, it was to expedite the passage 
through Congress of the administration measures, 
and particularly the railroad bill establishing a 
court of commerce, by whipping the insur- 
gents into line. But it does not appear that 
a single insurgent in either House has been 
frightened, and it does appear that some of them 
have been thoroughly angered, by this attempt 
to read them the riot act. The most outspoken 
has been Senator Ciapr of Minnesota. He wants 
to see the Attorney-General’s warrant of au- 
thority to read out df the party men who were 
fighting’ its’ battles for years before Mr. WickER- 
suamM himself, although well known in his pro- 
fession, was known as a Republican at all. He 
also wants to know when it became a test of party 
loyalty for Senators and Representatives that they 
should give up their right,-and’ neglect their duty, 
to examine and amend and perfect proposed logis- 
Jation, and vote blindly for measures transmitted 
to them with the imprimatur of the administra- 
tion. Both inquiries are quite pertinent, and the 
blunder of any such attitude of an administration 
toward Congress as that expressed by Mr. WIicKER- 
SHAM and some other zealous administration 
champions is perfectly clear. President Tarr 
himself has not, so far as we have been able to 
observe, taken that attitude; but apparently the 
resentment of the more independent Republicans 
in Congress has extended to him also. The House, 
in committee of the whole, has amended the bill 
hy giving to the Supreme Court, instead of the 


* President, authority to designate the circuit 


judges who shall make up the proposed new court 
of ecommerce: and only the casting vote of the 
chairman kept the committee from incontinently 
striking out the entire section by which the court 
is established. It is true that there is evidently 
in both Houses strong Republican opposition to 
this and other features of the bill, taken on their 
merits. But the decidedly precarious outlook for 
the measure would doubtless be a trifle better if 
the claims of the administration to distinctly party 
support had been more tactfully, more winningly 
presented. 


Congress and Party Platforms 

There is still another way of demanding support 
for specific measures which is open to serious ob- 
jection. Senator BatLey described it, and pointed 
out the objection to it, in one of the Senate de- 
bates on this same railroad bill. He said: 

We have been assailed here all this session with 
nice distinctions among our Republican friends as to 
what would keep with their platform and what would 
not. If that is to be the rule here, as I observed a few 
days ago, we do not need Senators of learning and 
judgment and patriotism; all we need is a Senator 
who can read the platform, and you want your best 
talent sent to our political conventions. In other 
words, Mr. President, it is nothing more nor less 
than a proposition to transfer the legislative power of 
this Republic from the bodies where the Constitution 
lodged it over to irresponsible political conventions. 

The foree of this there is no denying. It is well 
to hold parties to their promises. When platforms 
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are constructed merely to win votes and be disre- 
garded after election, somebody.should be made to 
suffer for it. Nevertheless, the responsibility for 
making the nation’s laws is fixed on Congress, not 
on the party in power for the time being. The 
Constitution, in fact, takes no account of parties 
whatever. The individual Representative or Sen- 
ator who follows his party platform against his 
own conscience and convictions is false to his 
higher obligation. Neither, it may be added, is 
this a good time for any party to be taking, through 
its leaders, a tone of authority, or lashing its whip, 
or claiming impeccability. There is too much in- 
dependence in the atmosphere. Party ties hang too 
lightly on too many intelligent people. What at 
present seems most advisable for public men in 
general is not to be overeareful about their party 
regularity, but to make sure that in their acts and 
votes they get themselves, as LincoLn used to say, 
somewhere near right. 


The Tatt Measures 

Still, there is of course always, if anything is to 
be accomplished, the necessity of co-operation and 
conciliation and leadership, and the right kind of 
loyalty, in legislative work. When the same party 
controls all departments of the government and 
undertakes to deal with-great public questions 
along announced lines, the country has a right to 
expect results. To have things done that ought 
not to be done is no doubt worse than nothing done 
at all; but nothing done at all is disappointing, 
and likely to be decidedly damaging to’ those who 
undertook to do things. From this point of view, 
the record of the present session of Congress is 
far from impressive. The status of thé various 
administration measures, apart from the railroad 
bill, which is now under a severe fire in both 
Houses, is summed up by the Albany Argus about 
as follows: 

The postal savings-bank bill has got through 
the Senate in a form displeasing to its sponsors, 
and is now asleep in a House committee. 

The Arizona and New Mexico Statehood bill has 
passed the House in one form, and is on the Senate 
calendar in a very different form. 

The bill limiting injunctions in Federal courts 
has not emerged from either the Senate or the 
House committee. 

Of the mine conservation bills, the House has 
passed one, the Senate none. 

The Federal incorporation bill has not been 
pressed, and may probably be regarded as aban- 
doned. 

It is not surprising that President Tarr should 
feel deeply concerned at the situation, or that 
Senator Atpricu should have been moved to aban- 
don, for a time, the propaganda of the monetary 
commission and put his shoulder to the wheel. 
Neither is it surprising that the President should 
be conferring also with an insurgent like Repre- 
sentative Mapison of Kansas. Such conferences, 
it is quite to be hoped, will be more effective than 
speeches like Mr. WickerSHAM’s or threats of with- 
drawal of patronage. 


Not a Good Year for “ Vindications” 

The effort of Mr. Tuomas Taccart to make 
himself the Democratic candidate for United 
States Senator from Indiana was discouraging to 
those who would like to see the Democratic party 
prove itself worthy of its impending and now 
imminent opportunity. The firm and successful 
resistance to Mr. Taaccart’s ambition was en- 
couraging. It was understood that Mr. Tacaart 
sought this honor as a “vindication.” Precisely 
what claims to vindication he had we do not know. 
But his claims on the Senatorship did not strike 
the country as convincing. Having been for a 
time the’ ead of the National Committee of his 
party, he was*not unknown in national politics; 
but nothing that was’ known of him marked him 
as a fit successor to such men as Morton and Har- 
risoN and Henpricks and VooruHees and others 
who have represented Indiana in the Senate; and 
to give a Senatorship merely as a vindication is 
too extravagant a proceeding for these days of 
high prices and economy. As the Baltimore Sun 
pertinently remarks, “The people are not taking 
kindly this year to political bosses who demand 
‘vindication.’” ALpripcE, as the Sun observes, 
failed to secure one from the voters of Rochester. 
So did Axups fail to get one from the New York 
Senate; and Senator Hate has thought it best not 
to seek one from the people of Maine. Had the 
Democrats of Indiana undertaken to give one to 
Mr. Taaoart, the principal beneficiary would prob- 
ably have been Senator Brevertpcr, whom the Re- 
publicans have endorsed for re-election. If Demo- 


crats in general mean to profit by the present 





strife and confusion among their opponents, they 
would do well to post conspicuously the announce- 
ment that gentlemen in search of vindications need 
not apply this year at any of their nominating 
conventions. , 


Bryan on Hughes 

In the chorus of praise of Governor Huaues 
evoked by the news of his appointment to the 
Supreme Court there is just one conspicuously 
discordant note. It comes from Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Mr. Bryan appears to be the only man in the coun- 
try who finds Governor Hucues unfit for the bench. 
His chief reason is that he considers Governor 
Hugues a friend of the combinations, a “ corpora- 
tion lawyer,” and therefore likely to favor corpora- 
tions and trusts in his decisions. His view is 
interesting and may prove valuable; but interest- 
ing only for the additional light it throws on Mr. 
Bryan’s own mental processes, and valuable only 
to those Democrats who are trying to get their 
party free of his leadership. The man who ex- 
posed the insurance frauds too friendly to the 
combinations? The most straightforward and 
plain-spoken and relentlessly logical man now in 
public life, and the most courageous, too much of 
a tool of the trusts to sit on the bench? What 
sort of men, then, would Mr. Bryan, if he were 
President, elevate to the bench? Would he prefer 
Governor Haskett of Oklahoma? As a matter of 
fact, Governor Hucues has, in a public speech, 
proclaimed himself a firm supporter of the anti- 
trust law. But to his countrymen, Mr. Bryan ex- 
cepted, no such declaration of his specific views 
was necessary. His record and character are 
enough. They have but two objections to his ac- 
cepting the appointment. One is that it will take 
him out of the Executive Mansion at Albany. The 
other is that it seems to lessen his chance of 
occupying the White House. 


Ready for Alf Cases : 

One important detail of the availability of 
Governor Huaues to be appointed a justice of the 
Supreme Court at this time is his entire freedom 
from professional connection with the important 
cases about to come before the court. Several 
other gentlemen, very fit in other respects for this 
preferment, and believed to be very favorably re- 
garded by the President, had had a hand as 
Federal officers, or otherwise, with one or another 
of the cases which the court must consider, and 
would not have been able to sit when they came 
up for argument. But Mr. Hugues has been kept 
clear of all disqualifying activities and associa- 
tions, and will bring a fresh and available mind to 
any question that comes up. 


Salaries that Need Raisiny 

It has been intimated, in connection with the 
appointment of Governor Hucues to the Supreme 
Court, that Congress is ready now to increase the 
salaries of the United States judges. Let us hope 
the intimation is well founded. The salaries of 
all the Federal judges have got very seriously be- 
hind the times, and no able lawyer has accepted 
a Federal judgeship for years past without a much 
greater sacrifice of pecuniary advantage than it is 
expedient for the country to exact. It is not neces- 
sary to make these important judgeships actually 
desirable because of what they pay, but it is very 
desirable that sufficient salaries should go with 
them to enable competent middle-aged men to ac- 
cept them without feeling that their desire to 
serve the public is too violently in conflict with 
their obligation to their families. 

It is time, too, that the State of New York 
doubled the salary of its Governor. The State is 
not poor and can well afford to pay the living 
expenses of its Chief Executive. For some reason 
unknown it has always been loath to do so. 


Justice Moody 

Justice Moopy of the Supreme Court has been 
ill for nearly a year, and it is impossible to say 
when he will be able to return to his official duties, 
or how long he will be able to discharge them. 
If he had served ten years he could retire on a 
pension without special legislation. It should be 
remembered that though he has been only three 
years in his present office he served four years 
in the important, expensive, and ill-paid offices 
of Attorney-General and Secretary of the Navy, 
and for seven years before that was a_hard- 
working and efficient member of Congress. It is 
because of this long employment in the public 
service during the years when his wage-earning 
capacity was at its best that the matter of a pen- 
sion may now be of importance to him. We hope 
he may recover his health and resume his duties, 


























but if that in due time seems unlikely, the way 
should be made easy for him to retire on a pension 
specially provided by Congress. It should be 
recognized that .he has spent his strength (and 
a part of his savings as well) in the public service. 


The Newspapers Defended 

In the May Atlantic Monthly, Mr. WituaM 
Perer HWamiILtron, in a sort of reply to recent 
articles by Mr. F. E. Leupp and Professor WILL- 
iam A. Ross, severely criticising the newspapers 
of to-day, presents the case for the defence. Not, 
however, that he precisely undertakes to defend 
the ways and practices of the twenty-two thousand 
daily newspapers now published in the United 
States. That, he declares, is a job that any real 
newspaper man’s sense of humor would be enough 
to keep him from tackling. But Mr. Hamitton 
does not agree with Mr. Leupp that the newspaper 
press is so wofully declined from the high estate 
and intluence which it had in the days of GreeELey 
and Ray Monp and Bowtes, nor does he agree with 
Professor Ross that corrupt commercial in- 
fluences have a strong enough hold on the papers 
to keep the public from getting the news. News- 
paper men, he is quite sure, are at least as honest 
as the average in other professions; and he is also 
of opinion that suppressing or distorting im- 
portant news is suicidal policy. These observa- 
tions have force; but we fear not quite so much 
force, not quite so muck potency, in keeping the 
papers what they ought to be, as Mr. Haminron 
apparently believes. Improper influences do, we 
are sorry to have to continue to believe, make 
themselves felt in the news columns as well as 
the editorial columns of far too many of our 
great daily journals. Yet we agree that as fine 
and unselfish work is done in the newspapers as 
anywhere; that they are still quite invaluable, 
quite indispensable, to democracy. In their num- 
ber, and in their rivalries and varying interests, 
is the public’s true protection. It may be pos- 
sible to fool or to pervert some of them some of 
the time, but in matters of great public interest 
it is impossible to bring it about that none of 
them shall tell the truth the public needs. 


Our Mayor at the Publishers’ Dinner 

Our Mayor gave an impressive exhibition of 
his qualities last week at the dinner of the Amer- 
ican Publishers’ Association. There were seven 
hundred newspaper men “present. The Mayor had 
been invited to speak to them “freely and un- 
reservedly.” He has complained with some bitter- 
ness of newspapers, and doubtless it was antici- 
pated that he might have something still-on his 
mind that it would be a relief to discharge. He 
had, and he discharged it. But it was no stale 
grievance, but one that was new and_ fresh. 
He interested the assembled publishers very much. 
He charged Brother Hearst with “two State- 
prison felonies” in printing in the American on 
April 15th a facsimile of a draft for forty-eight 
thousand dollars payable to Danie, F. Conaan, 
with the dates which it originally bore omitted. 
The date of the draft was December 31, 1909, the 
day before Mayor Gaynor came into office. The 
other date that, as we understand it, it bore was 
December 29, 1909, the day when the audited 
voucher was recorded. The Mayor declared that 
these two dates established the fact that the pay- 
ment did not belong to his administration, and 
that the suppression of them constituted forgery 
and falsification of a public document. He put it 
to the publishers that it was their concern to 
make that sort of publication inexpedient to news- 
papers. He appealed to them earnestly and in 
excellent words to make better and more accurate 
newspapers. His remarks, which were temperate 
though clear and positive, found much favor and 
were very well received. Brother Hearst’s news- 
papers will doubtless have much to say in reply 
to his charges. We go to press without having 
seen any explanation from them that accounted 
credibly for the absence of the dates. 


Good as Far as It Goes 

May Sth is Mothers’ Day in Ohio. So Gov- 
ernor Iiarmon has proclaimed, at the request of 
the Federated Mothers Clubs of the State. The 
Governor said mothers were important both in 
domestie and national life, and, living or departed, 
were entitled to have a day set apart for them. 
And then with exemplary thrift he set apart a 
Sunday. 

It is a good move as far as it goes, but a little 
over-suggestive of a tendency remarked by ob- 
servers of the times. If Ohio aspires to check 
that tendeney, the way to do it would be to pro- 
claim that the 8th of May shall be Children’s 
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Day, and that the mothers shall be especially hon- 
ored during the rest of the year. 


A Prize-fight and the Clergy 

We note with interest the anxiety of the rev- 
erend clergy in various parts of the country to 
put obstacles in the way of the prospective en- 
gagement between Mr. James JEFFRIES and Mr. 
ArtHur Jounson (colored). which is expected to 
oecur at San Francisco on the Fourth of July. 
The preparations for this meeting are going on very 
well, and take up a large amount of space in the 
papers which might easily be devoted to more 
deleterious uses. Mr. Jerrriges seems to be re- 
newing his youth to good purpose, and purging 
his system of the traces of alcoholic liberties taken 
in recent years. We confess to some curiosity to 
learn how far he can turn back the hands of the 
clock. If the tight was to be in New York, we 
might juin the reverend brethren who are stirring 
to deprecate it, for prize-fights are a good deal 
out of date, and respectable communities now 
frown upon them. But if San Francisco cares 
to-offer hospitalities to Jerrries and JOHNSON and 
the laws of California do not hinder, we:are not 
disposed to meddle. The way to see the evil of 
prize-fights is to have them. We had them here- 
abouts until we learned better. Why grudge to 
San Francisco a like opportunity to learn by ex- 
perience the inexpediency of the inexpedient ? 

Besides, the Colonel will want awfully to go. 
If he does go, it will seandalize so many people 
as to damage his prestige. a little—a thing not 
without possibility of public advantage. If he 
doesn’t go, the strain of self-denial that he will 
have to exercise will doubtless have its effect in 
perfecting his character. i 

To our mind, when the Governor of Tennessee 
lately nullified the action of the courts of his 
State in the-case of Cooper, his political ally, 
who killed Carmack, his political enemy, a vastly 
more scandalous thing happened than is in prospect 
in San Francisco on July 4th. We read that the 
ministers in Cincinnati have passed resolutions 
about the Jonnson-Jerrries fight. They might 
find bigger game nearer home. Have they any- 
thing to say about Governor PATrerson ? 


Contentions that Kill 

Fist-fighting is brutal, but it is not very deadly. 
The current contentions that kill are those of 
the mind. We read in the 7imes that as a conse- 
quence of the row in the Christian Science Church 
in New York, which took very deep hold on those 
most concerned in it, there have been three cases 
of suicide, and three or four other deaths. Hate, 
anxiety, fear, and distress of mind are exceedingly 
unhealthy. Loss of money or reputation and 
pecuniary distresses are very deadly, as appears 
in the long death roll after every financial panic. 
Serious lawsuits, too, bring murderous strains in 
their trail. Some recent ones have had shocking 
results in bereavement and the cutting short of 
valuable lives. These perils of our civilization 
make prize-fighting seem comparatively wholesome. 
That sport at best is far past its prime, and ex- 
cites only a superficial interest. The great fights 
cf our day that take hard hold and are deadly 
are the money-fights of one kind or another to 
determine who shall get back and who shall let 
go, who shall have more and who shall give up. 
To go back and be really stirred up over a prize- 
fight would seem almost like resuming the simple 
life. Our contemporary fall crazes over football 
are much more characteristic of the tastes and 
proclivities of our generation. This is a mechan- 
ical age, and a football team is a machine. It is 
an age of combinations, whereas a prize-fighter 
is a unit. It is an age of intense mental competi- 
tions, and there is a good deal of mental competi- 
tion in football, but prize-fighting is not a very 
mental sport. Compared with football it is al- 
most a recreation. Compared with the strife of 
the muck-rakers with the corporations it is a 
vaudeville show. Let us not worry overmuch, 
then, about Jerrries and Jonnson. Their per- 
formance is too much out of date to be a public 
danger. 


He Showed Them How 

Mr. Oscar HamMerstein’s abdication of the 
post of Compeller of Progress in American opera 
will be regretted by all the lovers of music, except 
those who have had to meet Mr. Hammersretn’s 
competition. Even his competitors, sore as they 
may be in the region of the pocket, must feel, 
and will doubtless admit, that the competition has 
done them good. Probably it had gone as far as 
was beneficial to the interests of music It could 


not keep up the pace maintained during the last 


* 
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season. The music-market could not take such 
superabundant offerings. But there is every reason 
to hope that the ground gained by the inspiring 
cigar-maker will be held, and that even in his 
retirement from the field of music his irrepressible 
soul will go marching on, to the stimulation of 
his rivals and successors. 


The Pistol Habit in Georgia 

We wish success to the Atlanta Constitution 
in its crusade against “ pistol-toting.” That is 
the term the Constitution employs, and it is prefer- 
able to the legal. phrase, “carrying concealed 
weapons,” because it is less elegant and less re- 
spectful. This town of New York has no par- 
ticular call to lecture the State of Georgia on 
crimes of violence. That kind of lawlessness oc- 
eurs right here entirely too often to permit of any 
attitude of self-righteousness. That it is com: 
monest among certain foreign elements in our 
population is not entirely consoling. 3ut the 
pistol habit does seem to prevail in the South 
among people of a class which in the North is 
free from it; among people who ought to be 
amenable to such vigorous remonstrance as the 
Constitution is making. Says the Constitution: 

In a trivial quarrel, TERRELL M. BRASWELL, of Union 
City, Georgia, the other day shot and killed Jerr 
CrowE, one of his “ best friends.” BRASWELL is now 
in jail at Fairburn awaiting trial on a charge of mur 
der, Crowe left a widow suffering from tuberculosis 
and three small children. The family, deprived of its 
means of support, is absolutely destitute. That is 
only a sample of parallel tragedies, a half dozen of 
them, that have succeeded each other in Georgia in 
as many weeks. 

The State of Uncle Remus ought to be equal 
to stopping a practice that leads to such making 
of widows and orphans. The law, sternly enforced. 
ean do much, but public opinion, once aroused 
and educated on the subject, can probably do even 
more; and how much even a single newspaper can 
accomplish by way of educating and changing 
public opinion on such a subject was once well 
illustrated in South Carolina, Georgia’s next-door 
neighbor. The late J. W. Dawson, of the Charles- 
ton News and Courier, being thoroughly convineed 
that the duello was a savage and barbarous custom, 
not only assailed it editorially, but had the moral 
courage to decline a challenge to the so-called field 
of honor; and his teaching and example, since his 
physical courage also was known and had been 
tested, went far to discredit duelling among his 
people. Georgia has certainly no more need of 
street fights in her civilization than South Caro- 
lina had of affairs of honor. 


Travels 

Kurope seems to be adjusting itself successfully 
to our Colonel. Nothing of a seismic nature has 
happened since he got away from the neighborhood 
of Vesuvius and /Etna. ITlis votive wreaths now 
adorn the monuments of kings and other rulers 
in Italy, Austria, and France. He has lectured at 
the Sorbonne—a sound discourse not unfamiliar 
to his fellow citizens—and the French papers have 
advised their readers to go and do just as he says. 
As we write, the morning paper records his en- 
thusiastie departure from Paris, and his equally 
enthusiastic arrival at Brussels, where he was met 
by. the Burgomaster, the American minister, and 
the Grand Marshall of the court, and conducted 
in a royal automobile through flag-embellished 
streets. After luncheon and a reception at the 
American Legation they took him to a hall, the 
Mayor made a speech of welcome, and the Colonel 
replied offhand in Flemish for about forty min- 
utes, when the King surrounded the platform, 
captured him, took him out the back way to an 
automobile, and carried him off to dinner. The 
Burgomaster had a reception for him in the eve- 
ning at the town hall, and he left town at half 
past ten with the prospect of taking luncheon the 
next day with the Queen of Holland. These one- 
night royal stands are doubtless fatiguing, but the 
Colonel has been on the road before, and has good 
ready-made speeches to fit all occasions, and seems 
in admirable physical condition. 

The reception committee which has charge of 


the ceremonies attending his arrival at this port 
has opened permanent offices, and we hear that 
it is deeply immersed in business. Report say 
that the Fuitron-Hvupson celebration will be 
dwarfed by the Roosrverr reception Phat 
likely enough. It helps a reception very much | 
have the received person present The inter 

the Hupsox-Funron celebration would hay 

much stimulated if Henry and Rone 

been with us to shar r x father It 
excellent plan to celebrate the ¢ el ! 
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REGAL 40" $/750 
WITH MAGNETO 


REGAL 30 $1250 


W/TH MAGNETO 





\ 
S PASSENGER TOURING CAR 
JO7 /N. WHEEL BASE. 


J07 IN. WHEEL BASE ~ SEATS FOUR 


7 PASSENGER TOURING CAR 
123 IN WHEEL BASE ~ 34 X 3/2 IN. TIRES 


a) 
Jo 


Choose your Car from the | 
“Big Six” and get proven Quality | 


that it is a *‘ Regal ”—the car of proven 
quality. 

The mechanical whys and wherefores that 
are poured out so fluently by many salesmen 
need not interest you. What you want to 
know after you have decided the power and 
size of the car you want is, ‘‘ What will it do? 
What will it cost to run?” 

These are questions that the Regal salesman 
can answer to your satisfaction. The Regal 
“30” will do anything that any car can do 

—pull up any hill, or through any sand— 

carry you safely, comfortably, anywhere 

that any automobile can go; give youa 

speed of forty-five miles, or more if you 
wish 

And the Regal “30” will not cost you 

/ a‘‘mint of money” to own and run. 


OU don’t really need to know more about 
the car you are going to buy save the fact 


F. W. Sorell, M.D., San Saba, Texas, who 
puts his car to very much harder use than the 
average driver or physician, reports an average 
of 20.7 miles to the gallon of gasoline on a 
recent 214-mile trip— says he put oil in his 
transmission and differential only four times 
in 4981 miles. J 

C. G. Freyermuth, M.D., San Francisco, 
writes: ‘“‘Have covered over 4000 miles—on 
all types of roads. Cost of: maintenance less 
than a horse.” And we have on file similar 
letters from thousands of Regal owners. 

When you realize that the Regal “30” is 
the result of three years’ concentration on one 
type of car, you see why it represents the 
highest point of development in medium- 
priced cars, the unvarying choice of those 
who consider both first cost and expense of 
running. See the local Regal dealer; he will tell 
you some further facts of equally vital import. 


Six styles of Regal cars are illustrated in 
this advertisement, one chassis—(the Regal 
“« 390”’)—-with five distinct styles of bodies, all 
of them interchangeable; and the larger, 
roomier, higher - powered Regal ‘‘4o,’’ for 
those who want a reasonably priced seven- 
passenger car. , 

Study these six styles carefully; you will 
inevitably conclude that the era o honest 
automobile prices is here. Think of it! A 
big, comfortable, powerful “Thirty”’ tour- 
ing car fot $1250; a stylish, refined coupé 
for $1750; a large, handsome limousine 
for $2050. Yes, these are rock-bottom 
prices, made possible by a large pro- 
duction: 

DEALERS.—Do you appreciate the 
value of a“LINE.” Get in touch with 
us at once. Write or wire. Always 
room for the live ones. 


\. Regal Motor Car Co., Detroit 


REGAL 30° 
LIMOUSINE « 


INTERCHANGEABLE 
W/77f TOURING CAR BODY 


Licensed under the Selden Patent 


Weare building 6500 
Regals for 1910 


Regal dealers are making 
prompt deliveries. See the 
“Regal” dealer now and 
arrange for an early dem- 
onstration. 


Story of the Regal record- 
making run between New 
York and San Francisco 
sent FREE. Write 


INTERCHANCZABLE 
W/7TH TOURING CAR BODY. 
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Congress and the Administration 

Ir is quite probable that Attorney-General 
WICKERSHAM sees by this time that the threaten- 
ing tone he took with the insurgents in his Chi- 
cago speech was a mistake. If that utterance had 
any purpose beyond the freeing of the Attorney- 
General’s own mind, it was to expedite the passage 
through Congress of the administration measures, 
and particularly the railroad bill establishing a 
court of commerce, by whipping the insur- 
gents into line. But it does not appear that 
a single insurgent in either House has _ been 
frightened, and it does appear that some of, them 
have been thoroughly. angered, by this attempt 
to read them the riot act. The most outspoken 
has been Senator Ciapr of Minnesota. He wants 
to see the Attorney-General’s warrant of au- 
thority to read out of the party men who were 
fighting its battles. for years before Mr. WickErR- 
sHamM himself, although well known in his pro- 
fession, was known as a Republican at all. He 
also wants to know when it became. a.test of party 
loyalty for Senators and Representatives that they 
should give up their right, and neglect their duty, 
to examine and amend and perfect proposed legis- 
Jation, and vote blindly for measures transmitted 
to them with the imprimatur of the administra- 
tion. Both inquiries are quite pertinent, and the 
blunder of any such attitude of an administration 
toward Congress as that expressed by Mr. WicKER- 
SHAM and some other zealous administration 
champions is perfectly clear. President Tarr 
himself has not, so far as we have been able to 
observe, taken that attitude; but apparently the 
resentment of the more independent Republicans 
in Congress- has extended to him also. The House, 
in committee of the whole, has amended the bill 
hy giving to the Supreme Court, instead of the 
President, authority to designate the circuit 
judges who shall make up the proposed new court 
of commerce; and only the casting vote of the 
chairman kept the committee from incontinently 
striking out the entire section by which the court 
is established. It is true that there-is evidently 
in both Houses strong Republican opposition. to 
this and other features of the bill, taken on their 
merits. But the decidedly precarious outlook for 
the measure would doubtless be a trifle better if 
the claims of the administration to distinctly party 
support had been more tactfully, more winningly 
presented. 


Congress and Party Platforms 

There is still another way of demanding support 
for specific measures which is open to serious ob- 
jection. Senator Battery described it, and pointed 
out the objection to it, in one of the Senate de- 
bates on this same railroad bill. He said: 

We have been assailed here all this session with 
nice distinetions among our Republican friends as to 
what would keep with their platform and what would 
not. If that is to be the rule here, as I observed a few 
days ago, we do not need Senators of learning and 
judgment and patriotism: all we need is a Senator 
who ean read the platform, and you want your best 
talent sent to our political conventions. In other 
words, Mr. President, it is nothing more nor less 
than a proposition to transfer the legislative power of 
this Republic from the bodies where the Constitution 
lodged it over to irresponsible political conventions. 


The force of this there is no denying. It is well 
to hold parties to their promises. When platforms 
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are constructed merely to win votes and be disre- 
garded after election, somebody should be made to 
suffer for it. Nevertheless, the responsibility for 
making the nation’s laws is fixed on Congress, not 
on the party in power for the time being. The 
Constitution, in fact, takes no account of parties 
whatever. The individual Representative or Sen- 
ator who follows- his party platform against his 
own conscience and convictions is false to his 
higher obligation. Neither, it may be added, is 
this a good time for any party to be taking, through 
its leaders, a tone of authority, or lashing its whip, 
or claiming impeccability. There is too much in- 
dependence in the atmosphere. Party ties hang too 
lightly on too many intelligent people. What at 
present seems most advisable for public men in 
general is not to be overcareful about their_party 
regularity, but to make sure that in their acts and 
votes they get themselves, as LincoLn used to say, 
somewhere near right. 


The Tatt Measures 

Still, there is of course always, if anything is to 
be accomplished, the necessity of co-operation and 
conciliation and leadership, and the right kind of 
loyalty, in legislative work. When the same party 
controls all departments of the government and 
undertakes to deal with great public questions 
along announced lines, the country has a right to 
expect results. To have things done that ought 
not to be done is no doubt worse than nothing done 
at all; but nothing done at all is disappointing, 
and Tikely to be decidedly darhaging to those who 
undertook to do things. From this point of view, 
the record of the present session of Congress is 
far from impressive. The status of the various 
administration measures, apart from the railroad 
bill, which is now under a severe fire in both 
Houses, is summed up by the Albany Argus about 
as follows: 

The postal savings-bank bill has got through 
the Senate in a form displeasing to its sponsors, 
and is now asleep in a House committee. 

The Arizona and New Mexico Statehood bill has 
passed the House in one form, and is om the Senate 
calendar in a very different form. 

The bill limiting injunctions in Federal courts 
has not emerged from either the Senate or the 
House committee. : 

Of the nine conservation bills, the House has 
passed one, the Senate none. 

The Federal incorporation bill has not been 
pressed, and may probably be regarded as aban- 
doned. 

It is not surprising that President Tarr should 
feel deeply concerned at the situation, or that 
Senator Axpricu should have been moved to aban- 
don, for a time, the propaganda of the monetary 
commission and put his shoulder to the wheel. 
Neither is it surprising that the President should 
be-conferring also with an insurgent like Repre- 
sentative Mapison of Kansas. Such conferences, 
it is quite to be hoped, will be more effective than 
speeches like Mr. WickerSHAM’s or threats of with- 
drawal of patronage. 


Not a Good ‘Year for “ Vindications ” , 
The effort of Mr. Tuomas Taccart to make 
himself the Democratic candidate for United 
States Senator from Indiana was discouraging to 
those who would like to see the Democratic party 
prove itself worthy of its impending and now 
imminent opportunity. The firm and successful 
resistance to. Mr. Taacart’s ambition was en- 
couraging. It was understood that Mr. Taccart 
sought this honor as a “vindication.” Precisely 
what claims to vindication he had we do not know. 
But his claims on the Senatorship did not strike 
the country as convincing. Having been for a 
time the head of the National Committee of his 
party, he was. not unknown in national politics; 
but nothing that was known of him marked him 
as a fit successor to such men as Morton and Har- 
Rison and Henpricxs and Voornees and others 
who have represented Indiana in the Senate; and 
to give a Senatorship merely as a vindication is 
too extravagant a proceeding for these days of 
high prices and economy. As the Baltimore Sun 
pertinently remarks, “The people are not taking 
kindly this year to political bosses who demand 
‘vindication.’” ALprincE, as the Sun observes, 
failed to secure one from the voters of Rochester. 
So did Atups fail to get one from the New York 
Senate; and Senator Hate has thought it best not 
to seek one from the people of Maine. Had the 
Democrats of Indiana undertaken to give one to 
Mr. Taccart, the principal beneficiary would prob- 
ably have been Senator Bevertpce, whom the Re- 
publicans have endorsed for re-election. If Demo- 


crats in general mean to profit by the present 
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strife and confusion among their opponents, they 
would do well to post conspicuously the announce- 
ment that gentlemen in search of vindications need 
not apply this year at any of their nominating 
conventions. 


Bryan on Hughes 

In the chorus of praise of Governor Huaues 
evoked by the news of his appointment to the 
Supreme Court there is just one conspicuously 
discordant note. It comes from Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Mr. Bryan appears to be the only man in the coun- 
try who finds Governor Huaues unfit for the bench. 
His chief reason is that he considers Governor 
Hugues a friend of the combinations, a “ ¢orpora- 
tion lawyer,” and therefore likely to favor corpora- 
tions and trusts in his decisions. His view is 
interesting and may prove valuable; but interest- 
ing only for the additional light it throws on Mr. 
Bryan’s own mental processes, and valuable only 
to those Democrats who are trying to get their 
party free of his leadership. The man who ex- 
posed the insurance frauds too friendly to the 
combinations? The most straightforward and 
plain-spoken and relentlessly logical*‘man now in 
public life, and. the most courageous, too much of 
a tool of the trusts to sit on the bench? What 
sort of men, then, would Mr. Bryan, if he were 
President, elevate to the bench? Would he prefer 
Governor Haskett of Oklahoma? As a matter of 
fact, Governor Huaues has, in a public speech, 
proclaimed himself a firm supporter of the anti- 
trust law. But to his countrymen, Mr. Bryan ex- 
cepted, no such declaration of his specific views 
was necessary. His record and character are 
enough. They have but two objections to his ac- 
cepting the appointment. One is that it will take 
him out of the Executive Mansion at Albany. The 
other is that it seems to lessen his chance of 
occupying the White House. 


Ready for Aff Cases 

One important detail of the availability of 
Governor Huaues to be appointed a justice of the 
Supreme Court at this time is his entire freedom 
from professional connection with the important 
cases about to come before the court. Several 
other gentlemen, very fit in other respects for this 
preferment, and believed to be very favorably re- 
garded by the President, had had a hand as 
Federal .officers, or otherwise, with one or another 
of the cases which the court must consider, and 
would not have been able to sit when they came 
up for argument. But Mr. Hucues,has been kept 
clear of all disqualifying activities and associa- 


tions, and will bring.a fresh and available mind to, 


any question that comes up. 


Salaries that Need Raising 

It has been iitimated, in connection with the 
appointment of Governor Huacues to the Supreme 
Court, that Congress is ready now to increase the 
salaries of the United States judges. Let us hope 
the intimation is well founded. The salaries of 
all the Federal judges have got very seriously be- 
hind the times, and no able lawyer has accepted 
a Federal judgeship for years past without a much 
greater sacrifice of pecuniary advantage than it is 
expedient for the country to exact. It is not neces- 
sary to make these important judgeships actually 
desirable because of what they pay, but it is very 
desirable that sufficient salaries should go with 
them to enable competent middle-aged men to ac- 
cept them without feeling that their desire to 
serve the public is too violently in conflict with 
their obligation to their families. 

It is time, too, that the State of New York 
doubled the salary of its Governor. The State is 
not poor and can well afford to pay the living 
expenses of its Chief Executive. For some reason 
unknown it has always been loath to do so. 


Justice Moody 

Justice Moopy of the Supreme Court has been 
ill for nearly a year, and-it is impossible to say 
when he will be able to return to his official duties, 
or how long he.wil] be ablé to discharge them. 
If he had served ten years he could retire on a 
pension without special legislation. It should be 
remembered that though he has been only three 
years in his present office he served four years 
in the important, expensive, and ill-paid offices 
of Attorney-General and Secretary of the Navy, 
and for seven years before that was a_hard- 
working and efficient member of Congress. It is 
because of this long employment in the public 
service during the years when his wage-earning 
capacity was at its best that the matter of a pen- 
sion may now be of importance to him. We hope 
he may recover his health and resume his duties, 











but if that in due time seems unlikely, the way 
should be made easy for him to retire on a pension 
specially provided by Congress. It should be 
recognized that he has spent his strength (and 
a part of his savings as well) in the public service. 


The Newspapers Defended 

In the May Atlantic Monthly, Mr. WituraM 
Prerer UHamitron, in a sort of reply to recent 
articles by Mr. F. E. Leuep and Professor WILL- 
iim A. Ross, severely criticising the newspapers 
of to-day, presents the case for the defence. Not, 
however, that he precisely undertakes to defend 
the ways and practices of the twenty-two thousand 
daily newspapers now published in the United 
States. That, he declares, is a job that any real 
newspaper man’s sense of humor would be enough 
to keep him from tackling. But Mr. Hamitron 
does not agree with Mr. Leupp that the newspaper 
press is so wofully declined from the ‘high estate 
and influence which it had in the days of GreELEY 
and RayMmonp and Bow es, nor does he agree with 
Professor Ross that corrupt commercial in- 
fluences have a strong enough hold on the papers 
to keep the public from getting the news. News- 
paper men, he is quite sure, are at least as honest 
as the average in other professions; and he is also 
of opinion that ‘suppressing or distorting im- 
portant news is suicidal policy. These observa- 
tions have force; but we fear not quite so much 
force, not quite so much potency, in keeping the 
papers what they ought to be, as Mr. Hamitton 
apparently believes. Improper influences do, we 
are sorry to have to continue to believe, make 
themselves felt in the news columns as well as 
the editorial columns of far too many of our 
great daily journals. Yet we agree that as fine 
and unselfish work is done in the newspapers as 
anywhere; that they are still quite invaluable, 
quite indispensable, to democracy. In their num- 
ber, and in their rivalries and varying interests, 
is the public’s true protection. It may be pos- 
sible to fool or to pervert some of them some of 
the time, but in matters of great public interest 
it is impossible to bring it about that none of 
them shall tell the truth the public needs. 


Our Mayor at the Publishers’ Dinner 

Our Mayor gave an impressive exhibition of 
his qualities last week at the dinner of the Amer- 
ican Publishers’ Association. There were seven 
hundred newspaper men present. The Mayor had 
been invited to speak to them “freely and un- 
reservedly.” He has complained with some bitter- 
ness of newspapers, and doubtless it was antici- 
pated that he might have something still on his 
mind that it would be a relief to discharge. He 
had, and he discharged it. But it was no stale 
grievance, but one that was new and _ fresh. 
He interested the assembled publishers very much. 
He charged Brother Hearst with “two State- 
prison felonies” in printing in the American on 
April 15th a facsimile of a draft for forty-eight 
thousand dollars payable to Daniet F. Conaan, 
with the dates which it originally bore omitted. 
The date of the draft was December 31, 1909, the 
day before Mayor Gaynor came into office. The 
other date that, as we understand it, it bore was 
December 29, 1909, the day when the audited 
voucher was recorded. The Mayor declared that 
these two dates established the fact that the pay- 
ment did not belong to his administration, and 
that the suppression of them constituted forgery 
and falsification of a public document. He put it 
to the publishers that it was their concern to 
make that sort of publication inexpedient to news- 
papers. He appealed to them earnestly and in 
excellent words to make better and more accurate 
newspapers. His remarks, which were temperate 
though clear and positive, found much favor and 
were very well received. Brother Hrarst’s news- 
papers will doubtless have much to say in reply 
to his charges. We go to press without having 
seen any explanation from them that accounted 
credibly for the absence of the dates. 


Good as Far as It Goes 

May Sth is Mothers’ Day in Ohio. So Gov- 
ernor Harmon has proclaimed, at the request of 
the Federated Mothers Clubs of the State. The 
Governor said mothers were important both in 
domestic and national life, and, living or departed, 
were entitled to have a day set apart for them. 
And then with exemplary thrift he set apart a 
Sunday. 

It is a good move as far as it goes, but a little 
over-suggestive of a tendency remarked by ob- 
servers of the times. If Ohio aspires to check 
that tendency, the way to do it would be to pro- 
claim that the 8th of May shall be Children’s 
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Day, and that the mothers shall be especially hon- 
ored during the rest of the year. 


A Prize-fight and the Clergy 

We note with interest the anxiety of the~rev- 
erend clergy in various parts of the country to 
put obstacles in the way of the prospective en- 
gagement between Mr. JAMES JEFFRIES and Mr. 
Artuur Jounson (colored), which is expected to 
oceur at San Francisco on the Fourth of July. 
The preparations for this meeting are going on very 
well, and take up a large amount of space in the 
papers which might easily be devoted to more 
deleterious uses. Mr. Jerrries seems to be re- 
newing his youth to good purpose, and purging 
his system of the traces of alcoholic liberties taken 
in recent years. We confess to some curiosity to 
learn how far he can turn back the hands of the 
clock. If the tight was to be in New York, we 
might juin the reverend brethren who are stirring 
to deprecate it, for prize-fights are a good deal 
out of date, and respectable communities now 
frown upon them. But if San Francisco cares 
to offer hospitalities to Jerrries and Jounson and 
the laws of California do not hinder, we are not 
disposed to meddle. The way to see the evil of 
prize-fights is to have them. We had them here- 
abouts until we learned better. Why grudge to 
San Francisco a like opportunity to learn by ex- 
perience the inexpediency of the inexpedient ? 

Besides, the Colonel will want awfully to go. 
If he does go, it will scandalize so many people 
as to damage his prestige a little—a thing not 
without possibility of public advantage. If he 
doesn’t go, the strain of self-denial that he will 
have to exerciss will doubtless have its effect in 
perfecting his character. 

To our mind, when the Governor of Tennessee 
lately nullified the action of the courts of his 
State in the case of Cooprr, his political ally, 
who killed Carmack, his political enemy, a vastly 
more scandalous thing happened than is in prospect 
in San Francisco on July 4th. We read that the 
ministers in Cincinnati have passed resolutions 
about the JoHNson-JErFries fight. They might 
find bigger game nearer home. Have they any- 
thing to say about Governor PatrTerson ? 


Contentions that Kill 

Fist-fighting is brutal, but it is not very deadly. 
The current contentions that kill are those of 
the mind. We read in the J'imes that as a conse- 
quence of the row in the Christian Science Church 
in New York, which took very deep hold on those 
most concerned in it, there have been three cases 
of suicide, and three or four other deaths. Hate, 
anxiety, fear, and distress of mind are exceedingly 
unhealthy. Loss of money or reputation and 
pecuniary distresses are very deadly, as appears 
in the long death roll after every financial panic. 
Serious lawsuits, too, bring murderous strains in 
their trail. Some recent ones have had shocking 
results in bereavement and the cutting short of 
valuable lives. These perils of our civilization 
make prize-fighting seem comparatively wholesome. 
That sport at best is far past its prime, and ex- 
cites only a superficial interest. The great fights 
cof our day that take hard hold and are deadly 
are the money-fights of one kind or another to 
determine who shall get back and who shall let 
go, who shall have more and who shall give up. 
To go back and be really stirred up over a prize- 
fight would seem almost like resuming the simple 
life. Our contemporary fall crazes over football 
are much more characteristic of the tastes and 
proclivities of our generation. This is a mechan- 
ical age, and a football team is a machine. It is 
an age of combinations, whereas a prize-fighter 
is a unit. It is an age of intense mental competi- 
tions, and there is a good deal of mental competi- 
tion in football, but prize-fighting is not a very 
mental sport. Compared with football it is al- 
most a recreation, Compared with the strife of 
the muck-rakers with the corporations it is a 
vaudeville show. Let us not worry overmuch, 
then, about Jerrries and Jounson. Their per- 
formance is too much out of date to be a public 
danger. 


He Showed Them How 

Mr. Oscar HamMerstetn’s abdication of the 
post of Compeller of Progress in American opera 
will be regretted by all the lovers of music, except 
those who have had to meet Mr. HammMerste1n’s 
competition.. Even his competitors, sore as they 
may be in the region of the pocket, must feel, 
and will doubtless admit, that the competition has 
done them good. Probably it had gone as far as 
was beneficial to the interests of music. It could 
not keep up the pace maintained during the last 
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season. The music-market could not take such 
superabundant offerings. But there is every reason 
to hope that the ground gained by the inspiring 
cigar-maker will be held, and that even in his 
retirement from the field of music his irrepressible 
soul will go marching on, to the stimulation of 
his rivals and successors. 


The Pistol Habit in Georgia 

We wish success to the Atlanta Constitution 
in its crusade against “ pistol-toting.” That is 
the term the Constitution employs, and it is prefer- 
able to the legal phrase, “carrying concealed 
weapons,” because it is less elegant and less re- 
spectful. This town of New York has no par- 
ticular call to lecture the State of Georgia on 
crimes of violence. That kind of lawlessness oc- 
eurs right here entirely too often to permit of any 
attitude of self-righteousness. That it is com- 
monest among certain foreign elements in our 
population is not entirely consaling. But the 
pistol habit does seem to prevail in the South 
among people of a class which in the North is 
free from it; among people who ought to be 
amenable to such vigorous remonstrance as the 
Constitution is making. Says the Constitution: 

In a trivial quarrel, TERRELL M. BrAsweE t, of Union 
City, Georgia, the other day shot and killed Jerr 
CrowE, one of his “ best friends.” BRASWELL is now 
in jail at Fairburn awaiting trial on a charge of mur 
der. Crowe left a widow suffering from tuberculosis 
and three small children. The family, deprived of its 
means of support, is absolutely destitute. That is 
only a sample of parallel tragedies, a half dozen of 
them, that have succeeded each other in Georgia in 
as many weeks. 

The State of Uncle Remus ought to be equal 
to stopping a practice that leads to such making 
of widows and orphans. The law, sternly enforced, 
ean do much, but public opinion, once 
and educated on the subject, can probably do even 
more; and how much éven a single newspaper can 
accomplish by way of educating and changing 
public opinion on such a subject was once well 
illustrated in South Carolina, Georgia’s next-door 
neighbor. The late J. W. Dawson, of the Charles- 
ton News and Courier, being thoroughly convinced 
that the duello was a savage and barbarous custom, 
not only assailed it editorially, but had the moral 
courage to decline a challenge to the so-called field 
of honor; and his teaching and example, since his 
physical courage also was known and had been 
tested, went far to discredit duelling among his 
people. Georgia has certainly no more need of 
street fights in her civilization than South Caro- 
lina had of affairs of honor. 
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Travels 

Europe seems to be adjusting itself successfully 
to our Colonel. Nothing of a seismic nature has 
happened since he got away from the neighborhood 
of Vesuvius and .Etna. His votive wreaths now 
adorn the monuments of kings and other rulers 
in Italy, Austria, and France. He has lectured at 
the Sorbonne—a sound discourse not unfamiliar 
to his fellow citizens—and the French papers have 
advised their readers to go and do just as he says. 
As we write, the morning paper .recérds his en- 
thusiastic departure from Paris, and his equally 
enthusiastic arrival at Brussels, where he was met 
by the Burgomaster, the American minister, and 
the Grand Marshall of the court, and conducted 
in a royal automobile through flag-embellished 
streets. After luncheon and a_reception at the 
American Legation they took him to a hall, the 
Mayor made a speech of weleome, and the Colonel 
replied offhand in Flemish for about forty min- 
utes, when the King surrounded the platform, 
captured him, took him out the back way to an 
automobile, and carried him off to dinner. The 
Burgomaster had a reception for him in the eve- 
ning at the town hall, and he left town at half 
past ten with the prospect of taking luncheon the 
next day with the Queen of Holland. These one- 
night royal stands are doubtless fatiguing, but the 
Colonel has been on the road before, and has good 
ready-made speeches to fit all occasions, and seems 
in admirable physical condition. 

The reception committee which has charge of 
the ceremonies attending his arrival at this port 
has opened permanent offices, and we hear that 
it is deeply immersed in business. Report says 
that the Futton-Hupson celebration will be 
dwarfed by the Roosrvett reception. That is 
likely enough. It helps a reception very much to 
have the received person present. The interest in 
the Hupson-Futton celebration would have been 
much stimulated if Henry and Ropert could have 
been with us to share our exultations. It is an 
excellent plan to celebrate the Colonel while he is 
here to push things alcng. 
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Trains 


A RAILWAY train, the most familiar thing in the 
world, is the most romantic, It is the profound and 
inexhaustible source of joy to the uncounted genera- 
tions of children that step into one another's 
little shoes and keep the faculty of rapture alive on 
earth. It is a call and a promise to all the restless- 
hearted, that want to get away from their neigh- 
bors, their drudgery, or their own thoughts. It is a 
lure and-a mystery and an embodiment of the invisible 
and unspeakable to the poet. He will pause on a 
windy hilltop, call down his gaze from the unplumbed 
blue overhead to watch the noon mail traverse the 
bit of clear sky-line on the opposite ridge. ‘The train 
roars afar off, like the surf on sand; comes fast into 
view; crosses its allotted space; and is gone It 
passes slowly enough as the watch ticks, yet urgent 
and low and long, over there, like a running grey- 
hound or a racing horse, it conveys the impression 
of matchless velocity. It goes like a hunted thing 
in a dream, that makes desperate’ haste and can 
barely creep by the lagging landmarks. It was not, 
it was there, it was gone. It came out of the un- 
known infinite, and passed again into the infinite 
unknown, It is a daily recurrent symbol. Life is a 
moment between two eternities, a wild swallow’s flight 
through a lighted hall, a train that goes by along a 
hill-erest. At night the lonely hooting of the engine 
in the darkness draws a poet to his baleony to 
watch the regular lights flash by far above on the high 
horizon, and see the sudden flare, ruddy against the 
level trail of smoke, vibrating dimly outward, through 
the thick black air, even to the’ rim of things. Under 
all the sky, in thick weathers, in certain aspects, the 
glow seems to mingle with the gray of night and 
change the colors of it—to suffuse it all with im- 
palpable gold-dust; the tawny plume of smoke, the 
golden patches of the windows, the hurrying silhou- 
ette of dull black on luminous black, are less like 
anything plastic than like the strange solutions and 
bewildering progressions of modern music. ‘They have 
the same air of suggesting what experience has not 
known, of stirring memories which must reach to the 
other side of birth—antenatal dreams, intangible ex- 
pectations. 

The stablest and fastest-rooted feel the spell of 
this swift power that passes. At the whistle of 
the down express, farmers lean on their hoes, straight- 
en their backs, push back their hats; the wives come 
to doors, dish-towel or white sewing in hand; the 
brown-faced, pale-haired children draw up in line, 
like soldiers at salute. They are rooted as fast as 
their solid cabbages and cedar fence-posts, but their 
interest vaguely reaches out, follows the thundering 
ears a little way, though it comes back before the 
birds have settled down again in their hundreds on 
the sagging telegraph wires. Deep in the country, 
the daily trains come to be mere phenomena of na- 
ture, like dawn and twilight, noon and dewfall, white 
frosts, new moons, and the change of the leaf. They 
are acknowledged rather than attended to, but they 
help to set the time of the pulse, the rhythm of the 
days. Indeed, the ‘dullest use, and wont, cannot 
quite ignore them. Even at the city’s squalidest edge, 
where a hundred trains, it must be, pass before dark, 
and again a hundred before day, women at the dirty 
windows lift their heads, children on the burning 
pavements stand and stare. The purblindest man who 
most religiously follows his nose must stop and cateh 
his breath a moment in a great train-yard at night- 
fall, with its eddying steam and volleying smoke, with 
its looming and drifting bulks and glimmering lines 
of rail; its winking lights, red, green, and blue, its 
flaring gas torches, its great. silvery moons of the 
are-light hanging over all; the roar and thunder. and 
shriek of power in action, of earth-shaking masses 
in motion, of metal grinding metal, and vapor rend- 
ing vapor; its vistas of shadows and vaster distances 
of lights; its pitehy cuttings and effulgent subways; 
its great viaduets stretched black across the lumi- 
nous blue of the untroubled night. For a moment 
he must see the splendor of it all. Incomparable 
decorative material is here, and painter and draughts- 
man nowadays love the rail. 

Poet and artist are at one with the wayfarer. The 
born traveller, to whom all possible modes of con- 
veyance are allurement and dalliance, will choose 
this if he can. He is never weary of reading time- 
tables. The railway, he will urge, is fraught with 
beauty and romance, and yet is entirely practicable. 
To travel by carriage is a quaint and charming way, 
but he would no more try it than he would express 
his feelings in “ Zounds!” and “ Good lack!” It is out 
Motoring, on the other hand, is a costly 
pleasure, and his purse is always light. Motor-cars 
are out of reach. But the train is there, the tfain 
is cheap, the train is various. It gives him solitude 
for a price, and company for a plain ticket. It gives, 
into the bargain, as much human nature as a philan- 
thropist could digest, or a tramp. It fits the body 
with wheels, but the soul with wings, and sends that 
airily voyaging through strange seas of thought 
alone. To lie awake and feel oneself plunging and 
thundering through the unknown, to hear the loco- 
motive warn and eall, and call ahead again, and to 
realize the darkness closing in behind, is to be, for a 
moment, bigger than one’s body. It is to spread 
wider wings than the morning’s, and to brood above 
the illimitable as dawn broods on the sea. Just as 
the power of love takes one beyond merely loving, 
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so the power of space takes one on beyond space. 
An immense freight train, panting across the con- 
tinent with more than a hundred ears that lumber 
and rumble after, never hurrying, never pausing, is an 
enduring image of strength sufficient to the task. 
The little express that dashes from New York to 
Chicago in some sixteen hours is small and neat as a 
runner, light and clean-made. ‘The big locomotives 
that serve the heavy traffic convey, as nothing in 
nature does, the sense of power inexhaustible, yet 
controlled absolutely. Beauty, philosophers say, is 
simply adaptation. Certainly perfect adaptation is 
something very like beauty. ‘These have the same 
might and majesty as brawny porters, great ships, 
the contours of cliffs and oak trees. ‘'hemselves origins 
of force, and responsive to direction, they impart the 
sense of life, but of a life that never tires, and never 
“breaks loose.” It knows neither summer droughts 
nor spring freshets. Where such foree consists with 
such mastery, it is hard not to postulate a will. A 
locomotive standing with steam up seems as gentle 
as terrible. Some one, who lives a close neighbor to 
the vast yard where such great’ creatures are stabled 
at night, and who hears all their arrivals and de- 
partures, their puffings, and signals, and waitings, 
says the sound of them all night in the darkness is like 
huge dogs coming in heavily, lying down and panting 
for hours, with watchful eyes, patient, sleepless, 
mighty. The notion fits with man’s anthropomorphic 
imagination. Any one who will listen at night, in the 
right place, may hear their heavy breathing, and feel 
the throb of life in them. Ask the engineers. Ask the 
wise folk who have also seen the fairies. Ask, above 
all, the poet, who can recognize everywhere in what 
others count dead matter the essence and the eternity 
of life, the fragrance of soul. ‘“ Sure,” he will reply, 
with a twinkle, “they have not the affections of the 
furry kind, but they have not the blind passions of 
man. They are below the whole creation, and yet they 
cannot sin. Having made them, are we not responsible 
for them? What shall we do with them? At least, let 
us love!” p 





Correspondence 


THE FARMER NOT TO BLAME FOR HIGH 
PRICES 
Granpv Rapips. Micu., March 28, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Mr. Weaver’s plea for a high tariff, implied, 
which was published in your March 26th number, is 
interesting and instructive, and in-‘a measure poetical. 
It is interesting because it can be read even twice 
and not disturb. the peace of mind of the citizen who 
knows the real reason for the present high cost of liv- 
ing. It is instructive because it gives us a clear 
insight into the methods employed by the farmers of 
the Mississippi Valley. The poetical parts we will 
pass over as being irrelevant. As a_ vote-getter, 
though, Mr. Weaver’s letter is all to the bad. Not one 
thinking voter in a hundred (and thinking voters 
are becoming more numerous every day) can be made 
to believe that the responsibility for the present dif- 
ficulty should be fixed upon the tiller of the soil, 
except, perhaps, in a very small degree. Years ago, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson said, “ Republics abound in 
young civilians who believe that the laws make the 
city and that any measure, though it were absurd, 
may be imposed on a people if only you can get suf- 
ficient voices to make it a law. But the wise know 
that foolish legislation is a rope of sand which per- 
ishes in the twisting; that the State must follow and 
not, lead the character and progress of the citizen; 
the strongest usurper is quickly got rid of, and 
they oniy who build on ideas build for eternity; and 
that the strongest government which prevails is the 
expression of what cultivation exists in the popula- 
tion which permits it.” The twisting process which 
is spoken of by Emerson has begun. The first twist 
was taken a few weeks ago in Missouri through the 
“expression of the population.” A more severe twist 
was administered a few days ago in New England, in 
Republican Massachusetts. Again, it was the expres- 
sion of the population, a population which had been 
studying, talking, sleeping, and eating high tariff. 
The tide has set in, it is growing in volume, and this 
trumped-up Republican plea for more and better farm- 
ing will not stem it. Behind it is the sentiment of the 
people growing daily more irresistible. It is but a 
question of time when the rope of sand will have per- 
ished in the twisting. The people have so willed it. 
They know what they want, and they always get it. 
If not to-day, then to-morrow or the next day, but in 
the end they will get it just as sure as the sun rises 
and sets; and if they cannot get it from the Repub- 
lican party, they will get it from some other party. 

This subject of more and better farming has sud- 
denly become a very popular one, in fact it is quite 
the rage. Especially is this true among railroad mag- 
nates and university professors. College and uni- 
versity men whose institutions have for years. ex- 
pounded the principles of free trade to the youth of 
the country are addressing economic clubs and cham- 
bers of commerce, laying the responsibility for high 
prices at the door of the farmer. Mr. Hill says it is 
due to the habit of high living, and Republican poli- 
ticians say beef is high because of a scarcity of 
cattle and that cattle are scarce because corn is scarce. 
Now comes Mr. Weaver with the statement that the 
country, or the’ Middle West at least, is corn mad, 
which leads one to believe that an abundance of corn 
must be raised. We are compelled to believe that 
what Mr. Weaver has to say is true, as his letter does 
not sound in the least like one coming from some 
one who is unfamiliar with his subject. His inten- 
tions are no doubt good, but his motives are not. He 
is endeavoring to fix the responsibility for certain 
conditions where they do not belong and where they 
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should not be allowed to rest, not even through one 
political campaign. 

He speaks of the neglect of the by-products of the 
farm, and states that if more attention were given 
to butter; eggs, cheese, poultry, ete., the strain on 
meat consumption would be lessened through a variety 
of diet. That is true, no doubt, but such a condition 
is purely local in character, and its effect is felt prin- 
eipally in localities where the neglect is most ap- 
parent. What is true in my home city is true in 
every city east of Chicago, that is located in an agri- 
cultural region. There is plenty of small farming 
done in this vicinity, and the supply of seasonable 
products always equals the demand, except in what is 
called “ off years,” which are infrequent, yet the price 
is high, too high for the citizens with only ordinary 
means. The difficulty lies in the fact that the farmer 
and truck gardener have to pay more for what they 
buy than they did only a few years ago. The purchas- 
ing power of the dollar has been cut almost in half 
in some instances. It is an indisputable fact, a law 
of nature, and a business principle, that if a man is 
compelled to stand an increase in the price of what- 
ever is necessary for him to manufacture his product 
or raise and harvest his crop, that he will raise the 
price of what he has to sell correspondingly. « It is 
only: natural that each one should pass the burden 
on to the next fellow, and in the final analysis: it is 
the consumer upon whom the brunt of the burden 
falls. He makes a valiant effort to pass it on by in- 
creasing the price of hig labor, but it is only on rare 
oceasions that he gets the price he asks. He is met 
with the statement from his employer that “ expenses 
are higher than they were last year.” The subject 
ef expenditures is always given a thorough airing, 
but never receipts. So the workman goes back to his 
labors at the old price. 

Thus it is. If the farmer needs a new wagon, he must 
pay more for it than he did for the last one, because 
there is a duty on lumber and a high tax on steel. 
Tt the fruit dealer needs new crates, he must pay more 
than formerly, because of the tariff on planing-mill 
machinery. The result is inevitable. He will raise 
the price of his product, just the same as great cor- 
porations and combines do, and he does not have to 
have anybody tell him to do so. He has sense enough 
to see that it is not a question of privilege but of 
necessity. , 

The subject of more and better farming is an im- 
portant one, and must receive the attention it merits 
sooner or later. Agricultural statistics of the United 
States, when compared with the statistics of leading 
European countries, cast discredit not only upon the 
farmer but the nation as well, and it is refreshing 
to know that the inhabitants of the great Middle West 
are alive to that fact. Such letters as Mr. Weaver 
writes will prove valuable and aid in the solution of 
the problem in more ways than one, if only their 


‘authors do not seek to make political capital out of 


them. The problem is a big one, too big in fact to 
be confounded with political problems. One puzzler 
at a time is sufficient. Let us first settle the tariff 
question. with its attendant high cost of living, and 
then tackle the farming problem. There is no doubt 
but that it needs attention. The condition ,is there 
and will be met. The only reason why I am making 
a fuss is that efforts are being made to manufacture 
out of that condition campaign material for use in the 
approaching Congressional elections. 

I am, sir, H. O. SHARP. 


WE NEED HIM FOR MAYOR 
SuincLte House, Pa. April 18, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Why not Judge Gaynor for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination? The entire country is watch- 
ing Gaynor the “doer” of things and not the 
“elamorer ” for new legislation. The Democratic 
opportunity is bright, and with a sturdy constructive 
candidate of the Gaynor or Woodrow Wilson calibre 
a real Democratic victory can be won. 

I am, sir, Harotp P. Toner. 


P. S—I am a reader of HARPER’s and a great ad- 
mirer of your “ Comment.” ; 


IS BRYAN LOST? 
Empire, Nes., March 19, 1910. 
-To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Your “On the road to Oyster Bay” is suffi- 
cient—a million real hearty laughs, 

I, also, beg to offer my appreciation of “For the 
way of human nature to its best achievements is 
through wrong to atonement, through stumbling to re- 
covery, through rapacity to benevolence—not through 
faultlessness to sainthood.” Beautiful! How beauti- 
ful! 

When the devil, weary of the struggle and scenting 
the end, shakes off his horns and cloven hoofs, wreaths 
his face in smiles and bows his exit — Hosannas! 
Hallelujah!—What a benefactor! 

Is Bryan—after all—lost? 

I am, sir, 
° aa 09; 
REMONSTRANCE 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str.—As a constant readér and admirer of your 
esteemed WEEKLY I was surprised to see in your edi- 
torial of April 16th such an English sentence as, 
“ And in spite of occasional appearances that belie it, 
the divers branches of the Christian family are much 
nearer together than they have been used to be.”' But 
as IT eontinued to read I was slightly shocked to see 
the words, “gumption ” and “ obstreperousness:” 

I could pardon such a wanton slaughter of the poor 
““Queen’s English” in the sporting columns of a sen- 
sational newspaper, but in HARPER’s WEEKLY—never. 

It is well-nigh impossible to imagine such English 
in any of the works of John Ruskin or Colonel 
O’Roosevelt. 

Try and remember there is no United States lan- 
guage; and that we are gradually approaching nearer 
to pure, equable English than we “have been used to 
te.” I am, sir, JAMES ROGERS. 


Inwoop, N. Y. 
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TRAINING THE CABINET BIRDS 


THE INSTRUCTOR—“NOW, THEN, ALL TOGETHER: ‘JT IS THE BEST TARIFF THE COUNTRY HAS EVER HAD’” 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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THE RETIREMENT OF ALDRICH AND HALE, AND WHAT IT SIGNIFIES 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR 


Sie WasnrincTon, D. C. 
T begins to look like a_ general 
clean-up. First Cannon; now 
Aldrich and Hale. Who will be the 
next? Congress districts in Massa- 
chusetts and New York send Demo- 
>) crats to the present Congress by an 
overturn of 20,000 votes, to fill out 
unexpired terms in seats made va- 
‘eant by Republican — predecessors. 
Isesides Mr. Aldrich and Mr. Hale, Flint of California 
and Piles of Washington have declared that they yill 
not be candidates to succeed themselves in the Senate. 
Beveridge of Indiana, Burkett of Nebraska, Burrows 
of Michigan, Depew of New York, Dick of Ohio, and 
Scott of West Virginia, are all on the anxious bench. 
None of them can come back to the Senate without ‘diffi- 
culty, and some of them are almost surely foredoomed 




















Senator Hale of Maine 


to defeat. The Democrats need only sit tight and 
refuse to answer any of Colonel Bryan’s letters in order 
to come into their own, The laws of political gravi- 
tation are working for them. The old chiefs of the 
Republican party are falling by ones and twos. 

It would be diflicult to overestimate the political 
importance of the self-announced retirement of Senator 
Aldrich and Senator Hale. »The moral will be as 
great as the actual! effect, and that will be wide-spread 
and penetrating. These two men have been in the 
Senate for thirty years. Aldrich had become its un- 
disputed master, and Hale was his first lieutenant. 
Aldrich had shaped the processes and business and 
spirit of “ the greatest deliberative body in the world ” 
to suit his hand. Hale was floor manager, and since 
Allison’s death he held the purse strings as chairman 
on the Committee on Appropriations, and disbursed 
the enormous revenues of this government with hardly 
any to brook him. 

Now these two men retire. Why? Let Senator 
Dolliver of lowa provide the surmise as regards Al- 
drich. “ The day of the Aldrich control of the Senate 
is over. No fallen king would care to come here and 
sit around and be content merely to whittle a stick.” 
This is another way of saying that what. has hap- 
pened to Cannon in the House would have happened to 
Aldrich in the Senate. When the Speaker’s power and 
prestige received their death hurt last month, the ex- 
ultant insurgents in both branches raised the ery, 
“On to Aldrich.” As those who do not love our price- 
less heritage would say. Mr. Aldrich has beat them to 
it; he saw what was coming and took it. on the run. 
That’s one view that is held of the matter. If Mr. 
Aldrich is really sick, he does not look it. Most peo- 
ple will believe that he has quit while the quitting was 
still good. He felt the strueture on which his power 
is reared in the Senate crumbling under his feet, 
ond he has merely anticipated the crash. Not the least 
informing comment on Mr. Aldrich’s announcement of 
his retirement came from the Senate itself. The bulk 
of the Senators refuse to believe that it was made in 
good faith. The doubters ask one of another, “ What 
is his little game this time?” 

It was just the other way about with Mr, Hale’s 
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declaration that he had thrown up the sponge, which 
came on the heels of Mr. Aldrich’s announcement. 
Mr. Hale was believed at once,‘and his declaration was 
taken at its face value. The Maine Senator has been 
beaten for re-election to the Senate, and beaten by 
Republican “insurgents” at that. Throughout the 
winter reports have been coming to Washington of 
the troubles Mr. Hale was having in “lining up” his 
State. But nobody really suspected what an opposi- 
tion had been formed against him until Mr. Hale aban- 
doned the fight and declared that he was through. Mr. 
Hale faced defeat and he knew it; that is why he quit. 
His prestige in his own State, where for thirty years 
he has been absolute, ‘is gone. 

Though he disliked the exercise, Mr. Hale would have 
scrambled for re-election had there been any certainty 
that after the scramble he would have retained his 
hold on the Senatorship. This reversal of Maine’s 
attitude toward Eugene Hale is one of the most as- 
tounding and amazing things that has happened in 
our polities in the last decade; it shows, as if by a 
flash of lightning, how the spirit of insurgency has 
grown and thrived in the Republican party on what 
one might have supposed to be sterile soil. Even a 
year ago no one would have risked public opinion of 
his sanity by prophesying that Hale would have to 
retire from the Senate to prevent his defeat for re- 
election. 

It is just as well for us all, to say nothing of the 
Republican party, that Mr, Aldrich and Mr. Hale are 
going from the Senate. They have been in the Chamber 
tco long, were too well intrenched, and had too much 
power. They had come to feel a proprietary right in 
the affairs of the government in which they special- 
ized. Mr. Hale had come to Jook upon the navy as 
any private shipowner does upon the vessels of his 
fleet. Finance and the tariff were reserved by Mr. 
Aldrich as falling within his sole purview and juris- 
diction. He had “No Trespassing” signs all over 
both subjects. 

It is rather pitiful, the failure that both of these 
men have made in the larger sense, taking into con- 
sideration their almost limitless powers and oppor- 
tunities. Every tariff law which Mr. Aldrich helped 
to make, except the Dingley law, was repudiated by 
the country at the first ensuing election. His party 
even now is staring defeat in the face at the coming 
autumn elections because of the terms and the manner 
of making of the Aldrich-Payne tariff law. His other 
subject has been finance, and if there is a more 
wretched, inefficacious, inadequate, and patchwork 
financial system in any first-class country in the world 
than that which exists in the United States to-day, 
it has never been pointed out. 

Even now Mr. Aldrich is engaged in endeavoring to 
devise, through the National Monetary Commission, 
some comprehensive banking and currency law which 
will supplant our present wretched makeshift. The 
tragedy of his effort lies in the circumstance that he 
himself, by reason of the character of his reputation 
with the public, is the greatest handicap to the suc- 
cess of the plan that lies so near at heart. He is 
given full credit for desiring to find for the United 
States the best financial plan’ that can be found, but, 
rightly or wrongly, a great many hundred thousand 
persons whose belief will become operative through 
their representatives in Congress, are firmly of the 
opinion that Mr. Aldrich sums up in his personality 
the greatest and most sinister menace to the popular 
welfare in the United States. ‘ 

Mr. Aldrich will retain the headship of the National 
Monetary Commission after he leaves the Senate, and 
Mr. Hale will also retain his membership on the com- 
mittee. Mr. Aldrich will devote all of his time to de- 
vising the details of a plan for a central bank which 
will meet with acceptance. His name will not be 
associated with any banking and currency legislation 
that may be enacted following the report of the Na- 
tional Monetary Commission. The plans of the Com- 
mission, unfair and unjust as the condition may be, 
will receive a much more patient and open-minded 
hearing from the country when Mr. Aldrich is out of 
the Senate than while he is in the Chamber and all- 
powerful, 

Ernest W. Newman has been for a long time a close 
cbserver of men and affairs at Washington, and has 
read voraciously and omniverously of the political 
history of the United States. I prefer to set down here 
what he said once of Aldrich’s position in the Senate, 
rather than my own estimate: 

“ Aldrich is no lawyer, no scholar. So far as his 
public utterances attest, he is densely ignorant of his- 
tory, and one may well believe that he has contempt 
for general literature. I have elsewhere opined of 
Nelson W. Aldrich that Burke’s magnificent political 
and moral philosophy, couched in that marvellous pro- 
duction, the speech on ‘The Nabob of Arcot’s Debts,’ 
would bore the Senator from Rhode Island, while if 
the most ignorant and most illiterate employee of a 
Providence or Fall River cotton-mill should accost him 
in the throng and say that he had a secret as to dye- 
stuffs that would-save five cents on a bolt of calico 
or gingham, Aldrich would be spellbound by such elo- 
quence, and run the thing down until he ascertained 
whether it were practical or visionary. 

“Like the late venerable Justin S. Morrill, Senator 
Aldrich is a business man, but he could never bring 
to the discussion of an economic question the literary 
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finish, the historical illustration, the happy allusion, 
the biting sareasm, the old Vermonter summoned every 
time he went to debate with such giants as Beck and 
Vest and Vance. Morrill was a cross-roads_ store- 
keeper; but he was also a student of books. 

“ Aldrich does not convince, nor does he persuade— 
he dominates. When those big, black, brilliant eyes, 
from a great big dome of thought, give a glance at 
another Senator, they read him through and through, 
and he diseovers in a twinkling whether it is worth 
while for Nelson W. Aldrich to waste any time on that 
fellow. There is the seeret, the whole secret of the 
man’s strength. He has a powerful and sometimes an 
imperious will, and precious little important  legis- 
lation has been enacted by the American Congress for 
twenty years that he did not approve, and none that 
he did not assent to. His cardinal principle is that 
mankind is composed of two parts—the rulers and the 
ruled. He is no demagogue; no hypocrite. What the 
South visits on the negro in a political way he would 
mete out to the mudsills of the North if he could 
discern a safe and a practical way to accomplish it.” 

The going of Aldrich and Hale will mean great 
changes in the Senate; not only in the organization 
and processes of the Chamber, but in the spirit which 
will animate its conduct of affairs. No single Senator 
is qualified for the single headship which Aldrich has 
enjoyed of recent years. The leadership will be syn- 
dicated—put into commission, as it were. Dominance 
in the Senate is shifting from the New England group 
of Senators, where it has long resided, to the hands of 
new Senators from the West and Middle West. The 
Senate is on the edge of a complete reorganization. 
There has been a tremendous change even since 1906. 
While they served together in the Senate, Aldrich of 
Rhode Island, Hale of Maine, Platt of Connecticut, 
Spooner of Wisconsin, and Allison of Lowa, directed 
that body as they saw fit. They were the “ inside 
group,” the “ruling clique,’ the voting trustees, the 
directors of the Senate holding company; they were 
ebsolute in their sphere. The break-up began when 
Mr. Platt died before the assembling of the Fifty- 
ninth Congress. Spoeoner’s resignation followed. Then 

















Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island 


came Mr. Allison’s death a little while ago, leaving 
only Aldrich and Hale of the original group. Now 
they go; one of them, certainly. 

The old order changeth, = with considerable ra- 
pidity. The fountains of the political deep have 
opened and are engulfing the old leaders who have 
brought the Republican party to its. present pass. That 
political organization is being made over from within. 
The “insurgent ” of to-day will be the “ regular” of 
to-morrow. ‘he new movement springs from the earth. 
The mandate for a change in the commercialized ideals 
of that party comes directly from the voters.” The 
Aldriches and the Hales who had come to the head- 
ship of the party could not change their ways because 
they had become fixed in them; therefore, they go or 
are swept aside. The public and political opinion of 
to-day has moved away from them. It is increasingly 
clear that the present is x period of upheaval which 
may make 1910 memorable in the annals of the polit- 
ical history of the United States, 
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THE THIRD OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES CONTAINING A RECORD OF A HUNTING EXPEDITION THROUGH SOUTH 





CENTRAL AFRICA, ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS, MANY OF WHICH WERE TAKEN BY THE AUTHOR 


By H.R. H. Hélene de France, Duchess of Aosta 


KaFULAFUTA, Fanuary, 1910. 

MSOFT - SCENTED breeze comes 
through the tall trees under which 
we are camped, lifting the big leaves 
that check the earth with their 
ss shadow. Flies buzzand crickets chirp ; 
big bumble-bees go busily from flow- 
er to flower, their round backs 
striped with black and brown, or 
blue; beetles fly swiftly sideways, so 
fast that sometimes they have no time to avoid a tree, 
and fall on their backs with a sharp noise, their little 
legs waving in the air, and make furious efforts to re- 
gain their feet. Grasshoppers open and shut their wings 
with a metallic clicking; birds sing above us. A sun- 
beam fills with light the little clearing in front of my 
tent, and two butterflies play there lovingly; on the 
ground at first, beating their wings, then approaching 
each other, then separating, then flying together, full 
of grace and coquetry. Then they grow haughty and 
have a difference; they leave each other as if unac- 
quainted; then one makes a great decision, and flies 
toward the sunbeam. This flight is beyond the en- 
durance of the disdained one, and he also rises. Then 
follows a duel of skill and speed in the sunbeam. They 
rise and descend and chase each other. At last the 
conqueror excels his friend, and he receives the re- 
ward of his persevering pursuit; hovering there, drunk 
with light, they are united in an aerial kiss. 

Through the tall tree trunks one sees the meadow of 
fresh grass sloping gently down toward 4 little running 
river, bordered with shrubs and low bushy under- 
growth. Sitting in the shade of my tent veranda be- 
fore all this natural loveliness, which I never tire of 
contemplating, bathed in pure air and intense light, 
I am happy to be in the world, happy to be alive. 
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Bwana MKuswa, Fanuary, 1gto. 

Bwana Mkubwa owes its importance to a large cop- 
per-mine, which has, perhaps, a great future before 
it. The railway passes here, and there are a station, a 
few white men, two or three stores, and a doctor, but 
no water! 

We go to see the famous mine, and could almost 
believe ourselves to be in a cave of fairy-land. The 

















Push one’s legs through and hang over space 


galleries are high and wide, dark brown with green 
streaks, in which are riches apparently completely 
covered with emerald velvet; it is malachite, which, 
seen in the shadow, is a color pleasing to the eyes. 
The produce of the mine—at present, anyhow—is not 
equal to its artistic beauty. While returning to the 
surface in the bucket, one of the pipes of the pump 
bursts, and we are soaked to the skin. The method 
of descending to visit a vein of malachite is still more 
primitive—it is merely by means of a plank attached 
to a rope and pulley, and it is not very easy to get 
on it. First one has to pull the plank toward one 
on the edge of the shaft, then push one’s legs through 
the ropes, and hang over space, balancing oneself as 
best one can, and holding on with both hands. Then 
one is gently pushed out from the brink, the natives 
at the pulley lower the ropes, and, “ bon voyage,” one 
descends into the depths of the earth. The beauty 
of the vein is worth the perilous descent. On either 
side, above and below us, long streaks of green mala- 
chite have been brought to sight by the pick and dy- 
namite. 
Mutiacui, F¥anuary, roto. 

Every day our struggles with the donkeys increase 
with the increasing number of rivers that our route 
obliges us to cross. This morning it took more 
than three-quarters of an hour to go over the 
Muliangachi, a fine river, whose clear water reflects 
like a mirror the trees that grow on the banks. 

Big boulders, forming rapids, make the passage still 


more difficult. Once in the water, the donkeys begin 
to struggle and slide on the stones. Their heads go 


underwater, and the current drags them down; their 


legs get caught between the rocks, and they remain 
stuck in positions as ridiculous as they are dangerous. 
They have to be regularly rescued. <A pole is placed 
underneath them to hoist them out, and they are 
pulled and pushed by a whole squadron of men. 

I peaceably await the 
end of the operation, sit- 


tle in battalions, invading the ant-hills of other species 
fighting them, and stealing the larvae, which they carry 
off in their mouths to their own dwellings. The ants 
that develop from. these become their slaves. © | 
watched a curious scene the other day. While the 
natives were making the paths between the tents an 
ant-hill belonging to the big, pale ones was uncov 
ered. The excitement was extreme in this little un- 





ting on a rock surround- 
ed by freshness and 
light — freshness of the 
water at my feet and of 
the vegetation around, 
with the sun and the 
blue sky above. 

It is not only the don- 
keys that give trouble. 
The flock also has to 
cross. Sheep are as 
stupid here as in other 
countries, and they strug- 
gle. The man who ecar- 
ries them loses his bal- 
ance, slips, and disap- 
pears underwater with 
his load, to the great 
amusement of his broth- 
er blacks watching from 
the bank. The man and 
the sheep reappear on 
the surface, each look- 
ing more scared than 
the other. 

Sapue. Betcran Conco, 

Fanuary. 1910. 

The population is much 
thicker in these parts. 
On each march we pass 
through two villages, and 
camp close to a third. 
The people also look more 


prosperous, their huts 
are bigger and_ better 
built; they are even 


civilized enough not to 
sleep on the ground as 














they do elsewhere, for 
they spread mats on a 
wooden framework to 
make a bed. They keep 
pigeons as_ well as 
chickens, they cultivate manioc, maize, millet, sweet 
potatoes, and pumpkins. 

They bury their dead in the forest; but at the edge 
of the wood they build little shelters, under which 
they place provisions for their dead relations. Rats 
or other animals eat them in the night, but the blacks 
are convinced that the spirits came and took the 
food. 

Near the villages the streams are dammed with 
branches, among which the natives put “ rema”— 
willow baskets shaped like a bottle, in which fish are 
caught. In the woods from time to time one crosses 
long lines of thorn hedges that the natives make 
to protect their gardens from the incursions of 
game, 

The women wear various ornaments—as many beads 
as they can procure, which some of them plait into 
their hair, or into that of their children, forming a 
complete cap. Sometimes they wear as a pendant a 
white circle of china hung from a row of “ pearls”; 
cthers have circlets of wood or pieces of tin stuck in 
the upper lip or the nostril. 

Here, as everywhere in Africa, the women are the 
beasts of burden, who do all the hard work, till the 
soil, and grind the corn. 


Matote, Betctan Conco, February, 1910. 

The country is varied and beautiful, and the quan- 
tity of streams that water the earth makes the veg- 
etation abundant. The trees, in places where they 
are scattered, reach a great height, and have immense 
straight trunks. The grass is tall and dense, and in 
going through it one picks up a number of ticks. The 
ants are numerous, and of many sorts. White ants 
or termites build everywhere enormous monuments that 
resemble badly cut obelisks. Then there are pale- 
colored ants, brown ones, big and little black ones, 
black ones with white spots, ete. The ant is a most 
interesting study. Each species has its separate cus- 
toms; termites, for example, are so extremely cautious 
that they never venture outside, but make tunnels 
wherever they go, carrying the earth with them. At 
the bottom of their ant-hill they wall up their queen 
(their reproductive agent, a big white gelatinous 
larva, ending in the tiny head of the ant, a horrible 
sight) in a cell from which she cannot move, with an 
opening through which the ‘workers feed her, and 
others by which they take away the eggs she has 
laid. Others drive the males from the ant-hill. These 
still have wings when they reach the surface, and from 
afar one sees a cloud of insects taking flight. Woe 
to those who fall near the opening, for they ,are at 
once eaten by*the implacable females mounting guard. 
The natives are very fond of these ants; our porters 
threw themselves on a swarm, and filled their mouths 
with them. 

The big black ants are warriors. 
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They go to bat- 


Rescuing the donkeys among the rapids 


derground world suddenly laid bare, but the discipline 
was a thing to be envied of human beings. Each ant 
had its assigned duty, which it hurried to fulfil. The 
big males, standing upright on their hind legs, joined 
their fore legs in the air and pressed one against the 
ether, thus forming with their bodies a covered way 
to protect the continuous passing of the workers, 
some of whom dug a canal with their legs, while others 
rolled stones from both sides, and others again brought 
earth in their mouths to make new galleries. It was 
«a most minute and orderly task. Before we left the 
next day their cellars were rebuilt, and one would 
never have guessed that, invisible under our feet, the 
industrious insects were passing to and fro. 


Luaputa. February, 1910 

All the morning we had been walking in the rain 
through a wood whose trees made the day darker and 
the weather more unpleasant. Then we emerged upon 
a vast plain. 

A sunbeam suddenly pierces the clouds. The high 
grass quivers under the warm caress, and the rain- 
drops tremble on the slender green stalks, the ripe 
heads bending in a golden wave under a soft breeze. 

“Luapula! Luapula!” ery our porters. 

In truth, the river now rolling its dark, mysterious 

















The Duchess of Aosta in marching costume 
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which he opens, no doubt 
thinking to protect him- 
self from the water—be- 
low him! 

The donkeys, who have 
already had grievous ex- 
perience of crossing 
rivers, look at the water 
with terror, and we also 
look with some dismay 
first at them and then at 
the canoes. How will 
they get over? Happily 
there is one canoe rather 
bigger, and it is requisi- 
tioned as soon as it ar- 
rives. It appears to be 
very old, and to have 
been often wrecked, and 
the holes are stopped 
with grass. Conse- 
quently the water comes 
in everywhere. Then 
the question arises how 
to get the animals in. 
Without more ado, they 
are lifted off their legs 
and deposited on their 
backs at the bottom. The 
same operation and the 
same journey have to be 
repeated for each donkey. 
One of the obstinate 
beasts refuses to stay in 
a horizontal __ position, 
and stands rigidly up- 








The women wear various ornaments 


waters before us is that which further on will be called 
the Congo! 
Sexonpwil, February, 1910. 

A path along an embankment between two marshes, 
rendered narrow and difficult by the tall, interlacing 
grasses, brings us to a strip of practically dry ground 
between the marsh and the Luapula. It does not seem 
to us a very good camping-place, so we decide to leave 
Belgian territory, and to eross the river, as the canoes 
and paddlers are all ready. Hardly is the order given 
than there is a sauve qui peut among the porters, and 
a race as to who shall arrive first with his load at 
the river bank. <A fearful hubbub arises. Each of 
them wishes to go over first, and they push and quar- 
rel and shout and scream. All the three hundred por- 
ters are there with the baggage on a narrow space of 
shelving beach, where the canoe’ can come alongside. 
These are extremely small, and can only hold one man 
or his load besides the paddler. Some of the biggest 
boxes are balanced with difficulty, and there are many 
false starts. Some of the boxes fall overboard, and 
are fished up again by the men, who, knee-deep in 
water, superintend the loading, and push off the ca- 
noes. Many of the porters go in terror of their lives. 
They crouch down, hiding their heads, like ostriches, 
at the bottom of the canoe, so as not to see the danger 
that surrounds them. One of them owns an umbrella, 


right, as if understanding 
the danger he would run 
by moving. 

The English bank is 
higher than the Belgian, 
and overhangs the water. Our tents are soon pitched 
in a dry, healthy spot, on a gentle slope, on some 
rough ground between two villages. A swarm of women, 
décolleté to the belt, clear the ground about my tent. 
They are not beautiful. Some are still young; others 
appear so old that they are only rags of humanity— 
old burnt parchment. They work hard, poor things; 
one can see that they are accustomed to digging. In 
a very short time, and in spite of a continuous chatter- 
ing in shrill, scolding tones, they have cleared away 
the grasses, levelled the earth, and cut a path down 
the slope leading straight from my tent to the river. 

From where I write I have a view fright over the 
water. The birds here are without fear of man; they 
come and peck all round me—gray and white wag- 
tails, moving their tails like pendulums, and singing 
at the tops of their voices; swallows; green and brown 
bee-eaters whistle and turn in the air; while big black 
and white crows, after many consultations and much 
cawing, jump from branch to branch, and end by com- 
ing quite close, walking with a comically arrogant air. 
Flights of little red and black birds, gray ones, brown, 
and yellow, perch on the high grasses, their weight so 
slight that they hardly bend their frail supports. At 
the edge of the water herons, egrets, and little bitterns 
make white patches among the reeds, but far away, 
as if they are afraid we should covet their feathers. 


In the evening one sees flights of black geese and ducks, 
in the rushes moor-hens and waders, and, on the 
branches near the water kingfishers, with their dispro- 
portionately big heads. Opposite me, on the farther 
bank, a crocodile has taken up his residence; from 
time to time one sees a motionless black speck on the 
water, floating like a log of wood; then gradually one 
sees emerge the receding skull, and the big round eyes, 
starting from their sockets. Then all disappears as it 
came—treacherously, without a trace, and without a 
sound. ; 
: SEKONDWI, NorTHEAST RHODESIA. 

The day is over, and darkness begins to fall. As 
the sun disappears an orange band of light alone re- 
mains on the horizon, lighting up the heavy clouds that 
are reflected in the still, dark water; a few bushy trees 
on the banks take weird forms in the drying light. 

A few yards below my tent a canoe has slipped in 
among the thick rushes; it is so narrow that I can 
hardly find room even to sit at the bottom. A man 
stands in front with a long pole in his hand. The 
light skiff goes silently, now up the middle of the 
stream, now through the long grasses, which make a 
hardly perceptible murmur as they are lightly skimmed 
over, barely even displaced. The sides of the canoe 
are so thin that through the wood one feels the water 
flowing under one as the boat moves, gliding rapidly 
and smoothly, just as one feels the movements of a 
horse when one rides without a saddle. 

Low on the horizon the sky becomes black; far away 
a storm must be raging, for lightning tears the clouds 

















A swarm of women clear the ground 


in fiery zigzags, and throws a fleeting light on the 
river. Then all is darkness, and I can hardly even 
distinguish the outline of the paddler, who, but a few 
minutes ago, was black against the dark sky. A veil 
of shadow envelops me and the canoe seems propelled 
by a mysterious hand. 
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THE KIND OF CABBAGES THEY SAY THEY 


THEY ARE EVIDENTLY TO BE TAKEN “ WITH A GRAIN OF SALT.” AND THEY REMIND ONE OF THE STORY OF THE MAN WHO CLAIMED THAT THE SOIL IN HIS STATE 


GROW IN CANADA 


WAS TOO RICH FOR PUMPKIN-RAISING, BECAUSE THE VINES GREW SO FAST THEY WORE OUT THE PUMPKINS DRAGGING THEM OVER THE GROUND 
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LAST HONORS TO 
MARK TWAIN 


SCENES AT.THE SERVICES HELD OVER 
THE BODY OF THE DEAD AUTHOR AT 
THE “BRICK CHURCH,” FIFTH AVENUE 
AND THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


The crowd viewing the body. The line of visitors is represented by the gray blur 
along the aisle, the darkness of the church having necessitated a time exposure 


Mark Twain’s body being removed trom his The removal of the body from the Grand 
home at Redding for burial in New York Central Station at New York City 


Bearing the coffin from the Brick Church, Fifth Avenue, New York, where the funeral service was held. It The body about to be started upon its rail- 
was taken to Elmira, and there the dead humorist was laid to final rest beside his wife and daughters road journey from Redding to New York 
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THE HUMILIATED BOSS OF MONROE COUNTY, NEW YORK, AND 
THE NATURE OF HIS EXTRAORDINARY SWAY OVER HIS PEOPLE 


1ORGE WASHINGTON ALDRIDGE, 
K satrap of Rochester, faces a unique 
situation at the present time. As 
political boss of Monroe County he 
had himself nominated by the Re- 
~ publican party as candidate for the 
seat in the House of Representatives 
left vacant by the death of James 
Breck Perkins, a man of scholarly 
attainments, of statesmanlike stature. There was no 
contest over Aldridge’s name in the party convention. 
No other name was even suggested. He had said 
merely that he intended to go to Congress. It was not 
necessary fér him to say anything more. He was 
nominated. 

In the light of a subsequent event, people outside 
of Rochester are asking how Aldridge ever could have 
possessed the hardihood to present his claims for 
office to the voters of the Thirty-second Congressional 
District? And yet, early in April, before the conven- 
tion was held, no one credited him with undue reck- 
lessness. He was the boss of the county; any office 
which the county had to give, and which Aldridge 
desired, must inevitably be his. He dominated, to all 
intents and purposes, not only the Republicans, but 
the Democrats. He was a “ double-barrelled” boss. 
Every office-holder of the county, whether Democratic 
or Republican, owed his position to “ Uncle George.” 
The machine which he had constructed in the past 
twenty years was geared to both of the great political 
divisions. Strictly speaking, it was neither a Repub- 
lican nor a Democratic machine; it was an Aldridge 
machine, and its strength, its power, its precision, had 
no equal. 

It had given Rochester a government superbly con- 
ducted. No citizen could justly complain of the con- 
duct. of municipal affairs. Poverty, as other cities 
know it, was lacking. There was work for all who 
would work. Rochester, in short, presented at once 
the spectacle of the most completely bossed city in the 
country and the most contented. Certainly when those 
Democrats---amateurs in the art of polities—who had 
either declined to wear the Aldridge shackles, or had 
been unnoticed by the ‘boss, nominated James S. Havens 
to oppose Aldridge for the Congressional seat, no one 
ventured to regard the action as anything more than a 
perfunctory effort to protest as strongly as might be 
against the determination of a man whose local sway 
seemed absolute to impose himself upon the nation. 

But James 8S. Havens was no ordinary man, and his 
canvass was not long under way when it became clear 
that George W. Aldridge was in for the fight of his 
life. It is interesting, in respect of its relation to the 
future of Aldridge as boss of Monroe, to consider how 
this surprising development in the campaign came 
about. It was not primarily—-one might say not even 
secondarily—through appeals to the people of Roches- 
ter to end once and for all the ruthless power that 
gagged and destroyed all who opposed it and created 
and exalted those who pandered to it; not essentially 
through a demand upon the manly intolerance of those 
who had long endured the reign of absolutism; not 
at all. 

The high cost of living—that was the potent issue. 
The machine went into the fight for Aldridge intact, 
all parts working smoothly, the gear perfect. Power- 
ful leaders, Democrat and Republican, worked for 
their patron as they have always worked; as they 
worked for the man whom Aldridge selected for Con- 
gress not much more than a year ago—whom they 
elected by more than ten thousand plurality. Yet 
Aldridge himself was defeated by a plurality of more 
than six thousand. In the face of the national dis- 
satisfaction over the high prices of the necessities of 
life, the most powerful machine this country ever saw 
was as so much political punk. 

Yet the striking fact to be considered is that the 
machine is stil] intact. The Republicans who, by stay- 
ing at home and refusing to vote, admitted that they 
did not care to have the man they were willing to 
accept as boss represent them before the nation, have 
not, it is to be feared, changed their views as to hav- 
ing Aldridge continue to boss:them locally. If they 
have, it will take more than a Congressional election 
to demonstrate this fact. At least, this is the feeling 
of men who have studied the situation. Aldridge 
himself voiced this opinion when his defeat was a 
matter of hours. 

“I’m licked,” he said. “I know I am licked. I have 
no comment to make beyond this: They are saying 
that the Republican organization in Monroe County 
is smashed. That is not so. The organization is in- 
tact, and I shall remain at its head.” 

And there you are. His situation at the present 
time is that of a man. still at the head of thé only 
powerful organization which now exists in Monroe, 
with all the levers and throttles within his hands’ 
grasp; a man, theoretically, at least, still possessing 
in a degree not appreciably diminished, if at all, the 
power to make and unmake, and yet a man whose 
personal pretensions to office were smothered under 
six thousand votes. What will happen? Will his 
potency wane from now on? Has the machine been 
undermined, if not smashed? All these are questions 
for the future to decide. In the mean time, in an effort 
to assist any one who is of a mind to forecast the fu- 
ture, a study of what manner of man Aldridge is and 
what his rule has meant in Rochester is not untimely. 

Georgé Washington Aldridge, then, was born in 











By Lawrence Perry 


Michigan City, Indiana, December 28, 1856, and in 
early infancy his parents came to Rochester. The 
elder Aldridge became one of Rochester’s leading cit- 
izens. He was prominent in church work and in so- 
ciety. As a contractor he built many structures that 
are still among the largest and most prominent in the 
city. 

Young Aldridge attended the public schools of the 
city, and some of the business men and merchants 
who are fighting him to-day were his school-fellows. 
Later he carried on his studies at the Cary Collegiate 
Seminary at Oakfield, New York, and at the DeGraaf 
Military Institute, of Rochester. Those who recall 
him in those days speak of him as a boy of dominant 
mental energy and tenacity of purpose in matters 
which interested him. Among these matters his 
studies may not be included, although he got along 
as well as the average scholar. 

Upon the death of his father in 1877, Aldridge took 
hold of the business, which, it is said, did not suffer 
to any appreciable degree at his hands. His political 
career began in 1883, when he was elected a member 
of the Executive Board of the city. His dominance in 
Rochester and Monroe County dates from that time. 
In those days. the Republicans of Monroe did not en- 
joy the freedom from stalwart and occasionally suc- 
cessful opposition which is their good fortune to-day. 

In his capacity as member of the Executive Board, 
which had control of all works of a public nature, 

















George Washington Aldridge, boss of Rochester 


Aldridge saw his opportunity to change this condition, 
and he set about doing it, very deliberately at first, 
but later with swift precision. Rochester, in those 
days, was not the city it is to-day. In all fairness, 
it may be said that the new member of the Executive 
Board was as quick to grasp the possibilities of pub- 
lic improvement in many directions as he was to avail 
himself of the political advantages which his office 
offered. The city needed new fire-houses, new police 
stations, new municipal buildings, new water-works, 
better lighting facilities. Aldridge saw that the city 
got them. A great many valuable contracts were of 
course involved in all this. It would be doing the 
man an injustice to refrain from the observation that 
the: work to be done was, with unerring judgment, 
placed in the hands of those whose gratitude, politi- 
cally speaking, was worth while. And in the matter 
of employment in the various municipal departments 
over which his Board had supervision, he never lost 
sight of the fact that a grateful bread-earner makes 
a staunch supporter even unto his children, his rela- 
tives, and his wife’s relatives. 

In his first term he “took care,” in particular, of 
his own ward, the Third, with the result that when he 
announced that “ he guessed he would run again,” the 
handful who opposed him did not take the trouble to 
walk to the polls. In all, he was elected four times to 
the Executive Board, during a period of eleven years 
—a record which has been surpassed but once in the 
history of the city. The story of his successful ca- 
reer as a member of the Board is the story of a pow- 
erful personality, untiring energy, perseverance, and 
unflagging ambition triumphing over men to whom 
public office was less of a means to an end than a 
public duty, or a public honor, or a demonstration in 
practical politics. 

By the time Aldridge’s fourth term was well under 
way the number of office-holders who were indebted to 
him for their jobs was sufficient in itself to give him 
a working majority in his party, and a strong grasp 


12 


upon many of the leaders of the opposing party, as 
to which, more anon. In March, 1894, he ran for 
Mayor of Rochester, and was elected by an “ Aldridge 
majority.” Here he found an even wider field. With 
careful eye he picked out men of stature, among 
those who opposed him, and appointed them to lucrative 
office, thus making them his enthusiastic allies. No 
movement against him, excepting, of course, the recent 
campaign, ever made any really vital headway for this 
reason. 

The secret of the growth of Aldridge’s power, and 
the secret of ,his present hold upon the organization 
are the same—patronage. ‘That is, of course, the 
basic element of the power of all bosses wherever they 
abide. His idea was that the party holding the pre- 
ponderance of offices was the party with the power 
to its elbow. If the support of him, as the exponent 
of the party—or the leader or the boss of it—could 
be made not so much a matter of views and princi- 
ples as a matter of personal economics; if the exact 
significance of money wisely apportioned could be 
brought home in any general way; if office-holders 


-could be made to realize the value and expediency of 


assessments; if loyalty, not to ideals or convictions, 
but to.emotions and desires less transcendental—if, 
in a word, the game of politics could be converted 
from the abstract to the concrete in Monroe County— 
the conquest would be made. 

Aldridge applied his theories not only in the city 
of Rochester, but throughout Monroe County, of which 
Rochester is by far the greater part. If any member of 
the Republican County Committee was not indebted 
to Aldridge for an office, a contract, or some other 
benefaction—political, personal, or business—it was 
because that member was not alive to his opportuni- 
ties, or was not worth particular attention. 

When Governor Morton, in 1895, appointed him 
Superintendent of Public Works, Aldridge’s influence 
in Monroe County, one of the four largest counties in 
the State, was absolute. The year previous he had 
been a prominent candidate for the Repyblican nom- 
ination for Governor, and in 1896 he came within a 
few votes of the Gubernatorial nomination. At the 
time he was known as a man who could swing his dis- 
trict by from seven to fifteen thousand majority. Such 
leaders are not without their value to any party. 

While Aldridge took good care of his adherents of 
Monroe, he did not shine in the Public Works office. 
Indeed, it is a matter of record that his gross misman- 
agement, incompetency. and waste of money. in the 
matter of canal improvements—$9,000,000 passed 
through his hands—caused Governor Black to demand 
his resignation. Governor Roosevelt appointed a 
commission to investigate Aldridge’s stewardship, and 
the findings, while not involving criminal charges, were 
anything but creditable to him. Later Aldridge served 
as secretary of the State Railroad Commission, which 
went out of existence when Governor Hughes appointed 
the Public Service Commission. ’ 


While Aldridge was in Albany in 1895-7, attending 


to the disbursement of the $9,000,000 canal funds, the 
anti-Aldridge movement in Rochester gained sufficient 
headway to cause the election in both years of an in- 


- dependent mayor, but when Aldridge returned in 


1898 he quickly mended his political fences, and since 
that time until the present campaign his dominance 
had not been seriously questioned. 

Even to-day, in the face of an overwhelming per- 
sonal defeat, there is nothing to indicate that his 
power as a machine leader has been impaired, save in 
so far as any loss of prestige resulting from the elec- 
tion of April 19 may tend to impair it. Every one, 
or almost every one, still has the inborn conviction 
that a man cannot be appointed to public office in the 
county without Aldridge’s say so; it is still the pre- 
vailing belief that a man will need the Aldridge 
countersign before he can run for local office. The 
conviction that no fireman, policeman, or street-clean- 
er may be appointed unless the boss vis¢és the appoint- 
ment, still obtains; Aldridge’s defeat apparently has 
not changed this condition. 

That philanthropists, clergymen, bankers, lawyers, 
business men, are under obligations to the satrap is 
as much a matter of common remark now as before 
election. That has always been one of the secrets of 
his power,.and while it did not stand the personal 
test, it remains to be proved that it will not stand 
the machine test. He has done as much for the higher 
classes, for the prominent business men, as for -repre- 
sentatives of the lower orders of society. He has been 
known to do, not one, but hundreds of good acts— 
acts which curtailed his‘ power and temporarily di- 
minished his influence—simply because he was suffi- 
ciently discerning to recognize that the things he was 
called upon to do were for the best interests of the 
city, and that leaving them undone, in the face of de- 
mand, might eventually tend to overthrow him. 

A year or two ago a group of citizens called upon 
Mr. Aldridge at his house in regard to-a matter 
which contemplated a radical change in the govern- 
ment of the city. 

“You had better see the mayor,” said the boss, 
smiling. ; 

“But we have,” was the reply, “and he will do 
nothing.” 

“Well, you see him again to-morrow morning; I1 
think you will find he has changed his mind.” 

They saw the mayor the next morning. The boss 
had guessed right; he had changed his mind. Or 
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dirty white jackets 
and wet trays are miss- 
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in a city of the size of 
Rochester. And on 
Election Day you can 
go to the polls and vote 
as you please with a 
certainty that no gang 
of thugs will descend 
upon you and render 
you incapable of exer- 
cising your right as a 
citizen, and you can say 
what you~ please  any- 
where: in the course 
of a campaign and be 
none the worse for it. 

Aldridge is responsi- 
ble for practically 
everything of a public 
nature in Rochester. 
He is responsible for the 
conditions set forth 
above. Consequently, 
in all fairness, credit 
cannot be withheld. If 
a*man is to be-judgéd 
upon the basis of his 
power. for good, Al- 
dridge will have been 
found not altogether 
wanting. 

The trouble is that 
everything that is cred- 
itable may not be said 
of him. 
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“The Voice of the People’ 


FROM A CARTOON PUBLISHED IN THE ROCHESTER 
““ HERALD” AT THE TIME OF ALDRIDGE’S NOMINATION 


was it a guess? Another time it was an increase of 
$30,000 in the tax levy that was wanted. It was 
for a good cause. A committee, instead of bothering 
with lesser beings, took a short cut to Mr. Aldridge’s 
house on Plymouth Street. They got what they 
wanted. 

A few years ago a citizen of Rochester wanted a 
favor at Albany. As the-Senators and Assemblymen 
from the Monroe district were all Republicans, and 
this citizen was an ardent Democrat, besides - being 
an opponent of Aldridge’s, he was for some time in a 
quandary. But necessity made him apply to the 
leader. 

Aldridge received hin’ cordially, sat him down in 
a chair in the drawing-room, gave him a cigar, and 
heard his story. 

“ Certainly,” said the leader when the Democrat had 
completed his request; “I shall see that what you 
want is done.” It was done. The political faith 
of the suppliant was never mentioned. His known 
activities against Aldridge in the past were ignored. 
So far as appeared, it was merely a case of ene man 
asking a favor of another who had the power to grant 
it. That man is now an “ Aldridge-Democrat.” 
There are lots of them. 

When the Common Council was Democratic by a 
few votes, Aldridge was able, as a rule, to control a 
majority. If contracts for paving or other city work 
were needed for. a favorite contractor, it did not 
matter to Aldridge whether the Council were Demo- 
cratic or Republican. In either event it was an Al- 
dridge Council. 


Once a Republican worker, and a good one, became ~ 


impatient. He, as hundreds other Republicans were 
and now are, had been kept in line by promises of an 


‘office at a future time. He went to Aldridge, breath- 


ing discontent and mutiny. A Democrat had got an 
office he was looking for. He was angry and he talked 
right out to the boss. Aldridge heard him through, 
then put his big genial face close to the politician’s, 
placed his big arm over his shoulder, and laughed in 
his genial, compelling way. ° 

“Sam,” he said, “ you know I never broke a prom- 
ise. Wait! I know what is best. In the mean time 
you go way back and sit down,” and he gently pushed 
the man away from him. The disgruntled office- 
seeker went back and sat down. He is in office now. 

A Democrat in speaking recently of Aldridge said: 
“George is a likable fellow. He will never fail to 
go to the front. for you.when you want a political 
favor, and he will never ask what your politics are, 
either. That is the secret of his power.” 

Naturally, a great many men who have thus re- 
paired to the boss with requests, feel indebted to him, 
and, while willing to oppose him for Congress, would be 
unwilling to work against his interests in a local 
issue. 

“Yes, George is a boss,” they say, “but he is a 
good boss. And conditions of public life at the 
present time render a good boss not a curse, but a 
blessing. The city is well governed; there isn’t a 
better governed city in the country. ‘ 

With the suggestion that no city is well governed 
that is not self-governed, it may in justice be said that 
peace and prosperity and good order do abide in the 
city upon the Genesee. There is no talk of police 
graft. In all probability there is none. The de- 
partment is efficiently conducted; the patrolmen and 
officers are all strapping big men who’ regulate traffic 
and prevent disorder with iron hands. The social 
evil is kept out of sight, and in point of fact is really 
so small in its hidden manifestations as to present* 
no problems to the mind of the highest exponent of 
municipal decency. The firemen kill conflagrations 
with all despatch. The streets are clean. Even in the 


The wrecking of 
the Democratic party 
in Monroe is not in 
mind when this is said, 
however. The destruc- 
tion of opposition is a 
fair game for any boss. 
Nothing, politically speaking, was ever so completely 
demolished as the Democratic. organization of Monroe. 
Democrats, as a matter of truth, did not elect Mr. 
Havens. ‘* Exploring Democratic politics in Monroe,” 
as a visitor to Rochester once said, “is not. unlike 


- a visit to Pompeii—except that at Pompeii a super- 


structure in fair repair may still be seen,’ Mark 
Twain once selected the name “ Baalbec ” for the horse 
he .rode while in Palestine, “ because he was such a 
magnificent ruin.” That name in similar connection 
might be applied to the Democratic machine of Mon- 
roe County, 

In his wrecking operations “ Uncle George ” made no 
use of dynamite. He used, politically speaking, grease. 
There were in their day some pretty sizable Democratic 
leaders. They were taken care of, one by one. They 
are all holding fat offices now. You can name them 
off in numbers, men, Democratic in belief, principles, 
and through heredity—and yet holding offices under 
“Uncle George,” and‘steadfast and ardent in his in- 
terests. Why, in the Republican stronghold of Mon- 
roe, wherein Roosevelt received fifteen thousand ma- 
‘jority, and where the normal Republican majority 1s 
from five to seven thousand, three-quarters of the 
‘office-holders, it has been estimated, were Democrats; 
now they are “ Aldridge-Republicans.” 

As a result there is-to-day no real Democratic organ- 
ization, Aldridge’s defeat for Congress to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Howard T. Mosher, the county 

. chairman of the Democratic Committe, even went so 
far the other day as to admit that the rank and file of 









the party, as now constituted, had no definite idea as 
to most of the tenets involved among the claims of 
Democracy. Whenever it was possible, office-holders 
with large family connections have been favored for 
office by the Aldridge machine. In this way the or 
ganization influence has been steadily cumulative, 
until now on a local issue there is no telling how far- 
reaching it is in all its ramifications. 

It is.a commentary upon boss-bound Rochester that 
Aldridge’s acceptance of that $1,000 check as a present, 
it is alleged, for influencing legislation, and other mat 
ters involved in the moral aspect of his candidacy, were 
practically abandoned as issues by his opponents in 
the recent Congressional campaign. Constant dwell- 
ing upon these matters. it was feared, would make 
votes for the popular Aldridge. So these issues still 
remain open. The people of Monroe may not be said 
to have passed upon them. They remain to be con- 
sidered at some future time. 

It remains, therefore, to be asked persistently and 
forcefully just how that $1,000 was spent; just how 
it happens that during the past twelve or fourteen 
years he has been able to live in “a fine house” and 
drive his electric car—in short, to live at the rate 
of from twelve to twenty thousand dollars a year, 
without the necessity of holding office or of engaging 
regularly in some business or professional pursuit, 

His position in Monroe County, until the present 
time at least, has been so firmly established as to ren- 
der him indifferent alike to the opinions, attitude, or 
actions of State or national leaders. He was a man 
who carried a majority of thousands of votes in his 
pocket to place them wheresoever he willed. He could 
afford to be independent. He gave Roosevelt fifteen 
thousand majority. When Hughes ran for Governor 
he got no majority at all in Rochester. In connection 
with this, an amusing and significant story is told. 
In 1907 his candidate for mayor, Hiram Edgerton, had 
been elected by more than six thousand majority. Just 
after this election, Governor Hughes, who was tour- 
ing the State, happened to run across Aldridge in the 
railroad station. 

“I congratulate you on your recent victory,” the 
Governor was reported to have remarked. “ How in 
the world did you do it, Mr. Aldridge?” 

“ Well, Governor,” was the reply of the flattered 
leader, ‘we all just took off our coats and hustled, 
you know.” 

“Oh!” said the Governor. He paused and thought 
deeply for a moment. “ By the way; Mr. Aldridge,” he 
resumed, after a pause, “ Mr. Hearst carried Roches- 
ter when I was running for Governor, did he not.” 

Which was embarrassing, if not disquieting. 

At present, though Aldridge is beaten upon national 
issues, it must still be demonstrated whether or not 
he has lost his local power. And before he can be 
overthrown, local issues, and local issues alone, must 
be fought out with plain speaking and with ungloved 
hands. 

Much will depend upon the future attitude of James 
8."Havens. It is not at all improbable that having 
tasted the sweets of political suecess he is more in 
clined towards a desire for further preferment than 
when he entered upon the campaign just ended. In 


this’ fight he demonstrated that he possessed not 


otity political acumen of a high order, but tact, in 
domitable energy, and a fighting spirit. These basic 
qualities are of a sort to be utilized in the formation 
of an* organization: which would work forcefully to 
overthrow Aldridge and Aldridgism once and for all. 

It.is quite true that Mr. Havens entered the fight 
against the Republican boss~largely because he _ be- 
liéved it to be his duty so to do, but his silence in 
regard to the demand of his friends that he allow his 
name to be presented for the Gubernatorial nomina- 
tion next fall indicates that at least he does not hold 
lightly the opportunities for a useful political career 
which seem to have opened for him. 

Whether he will feel equal to the task of setting 
about the construction of an organization in Monroe 
County is problematical. It will be no light task. 

















Aldridge’s hone in Rochester 
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IN A COMEDY OF MATRIMONY 


Miss Jane Cowl, who plays one of the feminine roles, that of “Fanny Terry,” in the farce “Is Matrimony 


a Failure?” now being played on tour, after a successful season at the Belasco Theatre, New York 
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«TARK as the bleached-out bones of a 













Z) SESS, monster vertebrate, pitched head- 
aU long into an unkindly sea off the 


Massachusetts mainland, lies the 
storm-harried island of Nantucket. 
bas Ayps<3 Beyond its uppermost point, a dozen 
(( NY Dea e/A\\\ nautical miles across channel, lowers 
4 IW NEALAS HN the tip of Monomoy Island, an as- 

at sassin’s knife, the edge of which is 
Nauset Beach. From the moist treacheries of Point 
Rip, Nantucket, to the briny dubiety of Butler’s Hole, 
off Monomoy, is a catboat sail on a calm summer’s 
afternoon. At all other times this seapath is a death- 
trap with Nantucket and Monomoy for its teeth. Be- 
tween these two ends of land lurks for the mariner the 
ever-menacing shadow of destruction, for nowhere else 
on the long fringe of the Atlantic coast are shoals so 
numerous, sluiceways so dangerous, uperopping rocks 
so widely scattered, and changes of current so unex- 
pected as here. Nor can commanders of craft avoid 
this threatening ‘neighborhood; they must steer 
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The big hand fog-bell of the “ Shovelful’”’ 


straight through these bothersome waters or go hope- 
lessly out of the regular course and away from the 
natural gateway to the big ports of commerce. It was 
no poet’s fancy which labelled this area of liquid 
trouble the graveyard of murdered ships. : 

Nantucket Sound! The name itself has come to be a 
synonym for menace; it conjures to mind shipwreck 
and incredible suffering, tales of brave endeavor on the 
part of life-saving crews, and simple narratives of 
dauntless chief officers going down with their beloved 
ships into death, smiling grimly, unafraid and 
faithful to the end. With such heroics we are all fa- 
miliar; but what of the beacon-craft, those torch- 
bearers of safety which light up the night and point 
the way by day—tossing finger-posts of the sea— 
marking safe channels and bellowing with stentorian 
voices of steam or with clangorous bells when the fogs 
shut down? 

On a day when the sky was of flattened lead and the 
sea leaped upon the barren shingle with vexed insist- 
ence, crunching like a feeding jungle creature, the in- 
vestigating twain put off, cork-belted, clad in oilskins, 
clinging desperately to the sides of a trim life-boat, 
and borne oceanward to a blob of black on the horizon. 
Eight men of bronze, strong-jawed, silent, incredibly 
muscular, kept the little craft steady through surf 
and swell, while high in the stern stood another of 
bronze and brawn, steering with a great sweeping oar, 
an occasional word, growled between his teeth, giving 
the cue for our proper headway. It smacked” of mad 
frolic, this drenching embarkation upon a truculent 
sea, this cockle-shell ride across waters which mo- 
mentarily threatened engulfment and drowning. There 
was something of delirium in the little journey, some- 
thing, too, of pleasurable intoxication. But to the 
brown crew it was perhaps only a bit above the com- 
monplace, rough though the day was, and unpropitious 
the journey. The captain of this hard-rowing com- 
pany had himself declared it “ tolerable choppy.” 

Slowly the distance between our bobbing shallop and 
the looming hulk of the first light-ship off this dread 
coast—Pollock Rip Shoals Light-ship—began _per- 
ceptibly to lessen. With each strong-armed stroke of 
the oars. the details of the anchored beacon-vessel came 
into clearer vision, and with this growing familiarity 
grew also respect for its mighty bulk and its business- 
like aspect. Here was a Cerberean hound of the sea, 


Watch-dogs of the Sea 


THE LIGHT-SHIPS OF NANTUCKET SOUND AND THOSE WHO MAN THEM 


By Perriton Maxwell 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARTHUR HEWITT 


a sleepless creature pulling gently at its leash, an 
ever-watchful guardian of the eastern gateway to Nan- 
tucket Sound and the safer passages to port. She was 
not trim, nor boasting a vestige of that beauty which 
yachtsmen love.” She was as solid in. structure as a 
cannon and as useful in time of need. Across her side 
she bore in letters, man-high, her name and number, 
and she rode the waves well out of water ‘and with a 
seemingly human air of pride and self-conscious worthi- 
ness. She was a steamer built for battle with a foe 
that gave no quarter and knew no pity. Dull red of 
hull, her large, flush deck gleamed whitely and her 
trappings shone, even under the opaque pall of a 
storm-brewing day, with the vigorous polishings and 
scrubbings, frequent here as aboard a fighting-craft. 

As.we drew up alongside the light-ship there came 
a boisterous, good-humored greeting from two uni- 
formed men on her after-deck and ropes were cast out 
to us. It was plain, however, that we were not to 
be landed without some studied connivance against the 
swelling sea. A dozen times our tiny cockle moved 
forward to the ship’s side on a friendly swash, and a 
dozen times the long swell carried us farther seaward 
again, playing with us in a petulant, childish mood. 
To make our transfer safely needed all we had of 
alertness in eye and limb, for a mistake in gauging 
the distance to be spanned, at the nioment we were 
nearest the landing-spot, meant a sudden drop into icy 
and uncertain waters. But at the right instant, when 
the surf-boat levelled itself alongside the larger craft. 
we scrambled swiftly on deck and became a part of 
the life of Pollock Rip Shoals Light-vessel, No 73. 

In size and fittings this ship fairly represents all 
others of the modern type in our coast-guarding serv- 
ice. The Pollock Rip Shoals is of steel, a steam- 
propelled vessel of 538 tons, built in 1901, and in 
addition to her lights she has a steam fog-signal. 
There are under control of the Light-house Board and 
the Department of Commerce and Labor eighty-three 
ships of varying sizes and tonnage afloat up and down 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts and on Lake Michigan. 
In the light-ship service are about fourteen hundred 
men, as fine a company of seafarers as ever coiled a 
rope or manned an oar. During the winter period the 
officers and crews of all these vessels remain stead- 
fastly at their posts, nothing but indisputable and 
serious illness making shore leave possible. And so 
when we came upgn the deck of the Pollock Rip Shoals 
Light-ship we were among a little family of men not 
displeased to have us with them and eager enough for 
late news from the outside world and the affairs of 
those who tread upon the good, firm ground. 

If the instability of the life-boat had made our 
hearts quicken, here on this rolling light-ship the terror 
was heightened a hundredfold; the difference of sen- 
sation was the difference between the swinging of a 
hammock and the rocking of a house in ‘an earth- 
quake. The boat was a veritable shuttlecock for the 
ocean’s battledore, and we pitched and tossed to the 
whim of every wave, until our senses swam, and our 
eyes saw double, and the bottom seemed to drop away 
from all things tethered. We suffered no nausea, ex- 
cept that of the mind and vision. To hold one’s 
equilibrium required all of one’s thought and mus- 
cularity, and we were glad enough to turn .in early 
and find eventual surcease from rocking in a slumber 
through which, none the less, there filtered, the whole 
night through, an acute and agonizing consciousness 
of rhythmical motion. The hurt to our landsmen’s 
feelings was somewhat assuaged when in the morning 
the captain declared that frequently he found it neces- 
sary to send ashore hardened seamen who could not 
endure the persistent oscillations of a vessel’ anchored 
in mid-sea. 

We tasted of real hospitality aboard this: boat, the 
hearty entertainment of men who live much in the 
open. The captain seemed a devil of a martinet. He 
ladled out to his men strange, wild oaths, and his 
profane words were hurtled forth with an appreciation 






of their fitness to occasions worthy the skill of a 
trained lexicographer. By such means, and the un- 
demonstrative fondness of the light-ship’s crew for 
their chief, the ship was kept spotless and her lamps 
erystal clear. We remained with the Pollock Rip 
Shoals—73 for two tumbling days, and excepting the 
routine of regular work—cleaning ship and filling the 
great lamps—the large event of each circling of the 

















Cleaning the 12-inch steam fog-whistle 


sun transpired in the late afternoon. Precisely at 4.42 
the order “ Lamps up!” ‘was given, and the crew fell 
at work to light and hoist the huge lanterns to their 
places on the fore: and main masts. By day these 
lanterns are housed from view within shed-like cabins 
built about the masts, the roofs of which are hinged 
to open upward and outward. 

It is a singular fact, and one of some moment, that 
no two light-ships are of the same model, the same ton- 
nage, the same efficiency. There is the Handkerchief 
Light-vessel, No. 4, built in 1855, a wooden ship of 104 
tons gross burden; the Great Round Shoal Light-vessel, 
No. 42, put off the stocks in 1877, and boasting a 
tonnage of 410 tons; the Nantucket Shoals Light-vessel, 
No. 66, a composite steam, self-propelling boat of about 
530 tons displacement, and put into service as late as 
1896. The Cross Rip, the Succonnessett Shoal, the 
Shovelful Shoal, the Pollock Rip Slue light-vessels are 
each as distinct and unlike one another as man could 
make them; the first of these, a small wooden hulk, 
dates back to 1861, and the last-named went into com- 
mission, a thing of steel and steam, thirty years later. 
All these ride in the traffic lane of Nantucket Sound. 

Typical of the newer kind of light-ships is the 
Pollock Rip Shoals boat. Each of her “lights” is 
composed of a group of three prismatic-lens lanterns, 
round in design, stout, and yery powerful. One set of 

lanterns throws out a 
pure white light from 
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the foremast and is 
elevated to a height of 
thirty feet above high- 


tide level; the other 
set of lanterns is on 
the mainmast, glow- 
ing blood-red and hung 
twelve feet higher. 
By day two circular 
wire cages, red in 
color, tell the ship’s 
purpose from her 
mastheads. In time 
of fog there’ are 
steam-sirens on the 
newer boats and stout 
Saale bells aboard the older 
~E aes ones to warn and 
‘ guide the creeping 
craft within the chan- 
nel. 
At unstated — inter- 


vals there is an in- 
spection of these light- 
ships, and “but a 
meagre margin of time 
is allowed their re- 








“ Shovelful No. 3,” the oldest light-ship in the service ‘ 
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spective skippers’ in 
which to “clean 




















































































































house ” before the hour set for the arrival of the gov- 
ernment’s critics. A Commander of the Navy and a 
Major of Engineers, United States Army, usually make 
these official inspections. Theirs is an arduous busi- 
ness, for in their “district” are 91 light-houses and 
lighted beacons, 11 light-vessels in position, 75 day or 
unlighted beacons, over 600 buoys of various types, 
and a legion of fog-signals. The round of inquiry and 
examination is made with one of the three tenders 
built for the purpose—the Mayflower, Azalea, and 
Verbena. 

The visitors were fortunate enough to be on the 
Pollock Rip Shoals Light-ship when she was boarded 
for inspection, and at the end of it the two, as guests 
of the commanders, visited the other vessels of the 
Nantucket fleet from officialdom’s barge, the Azalea, 
Arrived upon the Shovelful Shoal Light-vessel, No. 3, as 
she lay off Monomoy Point, it was decided to bide 
aboard her for a time and see what was to be seen 
upon one of the oldest beacon-ships in the Sound. 

The Shovelful is an antique, weather-worn craft, 
sufficient unto her purpose, but with none of the latter- 
day smartness of her younger sister ships. She is the 
grave old lady of the fleet and wears an ancient air of 
placid importance, a kind of drab dignity after the 
fashion of a floating French chateau, or a Rhine castle 
set upon the waves. Despite the homely name of her, 
she bore herself like a grande dame and looked the 
Spanish galleon more than the sailing sea-light that 
she is. She stood the official inspection without flurry 
or concern, coming out of it with the smiling assur- 
ance of her crew, by whom, you may make sure, she is 
well esteemed. When we boarded the Shovelful the 
mate and four of her crew were manning her. We 
‘were in season to see her one red light hoisted aloft— 
the usual cluster of eight small lamps, each with a 
ruby chimney, the glittering octette housed within a 
cumbersome eight-sided lantern, supported through 
the centre by the mainmast, which served as an up- 
right track, upon which the apparatus was lifted at 
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twilight and lowered at dawn. Simple as was the 
Shovelful’s lighting device, it weighed considerably 
more than a ton, and upon the moment it was in place 
aloft the rolling of the ship was materially increased. 

That night we supped with the mate and slept 
aboard his caravel; she was surely nothing more than 
that in size and her inability to resist the buffeting of 
the sea without shuddering at the shock of it. She, too, 
rolled like a ball in the swell, and yet one felt the 
security of her. Her mate and the other men in 
charge of her were of the self-contained type, not sulk- 
ing, not aloof, nor yet timid; but calm, uninquisitive 
men who took their food in silence, smoked innumerable 
pipes of rank tobacco, and seemed all the while mildly 
pleased at finding themselves alive at the end of a 
tedious and hazardous winter, with their boat still 
in commission. 

The mate, himself a quiet enough man, had some 
gift of conversation and with quaintly unconscious 
pathos told of his pride in his wife and his two 
children, and of their comfortable home over on the 
mainland “all paid for and no mortgage.” He dis- 
played photographs of the little family group and an 
individual likeness of “ the finest woman in Massachu- 
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setts, sir.” And, indeed, the photo gave no lie to his 
words of praise. His was a closely knit frame, re- 
minding one of nothing so much as one of the blunt- 
nosed buoys out in Butler’s Hole, a thing built for 
rough usage and indifferent to all weathers. His voca- 
tion was as plainly imprinted on his face, his clothes, 
the walk and carriage of him, as the great sign on the 
side of his ship. His arms were as thick as the trunk 
of a small tree, his fingers were thole-pins, and his 
face was the color of tanned hide. He had the un- 
polished sincerity of those who have had no eall to 
cultivate a cunning mind; youth and man, he had 
grown up on heaving waters and the stable land only 
fretted him. Aboard this coastwise vessel he was 
fairly in reach of his home and those he cherished, 
and at the same time he rode delightedly upon the 
restive sea and breathed the brine-laden air which 
spelled for him happiness and congenial occupation. 

The mate of the Shovelful is a type, in the main, 
of nearly all the men who operate these light-ships 
of Nantucket Sound. He symbolizes both officers and 
crews afloat in this navigable maelstrom. Of their 
mental fibre, of their calm acceptance of fate’s rancors 
and malevolences, one act of the Shovelful’s mate is a 
lucid demonstration. The man had suffered excruci- 
ating torture from toothache all one day; he had 
almost been sullen in his mood, but said nothing of 
his pain. Somewhere in the neighborhood of mid- 
night (but not unobserved, as he believed) he had 
gone quietly to the ship’s tool-chest, and, selecting the 
inost likely implement—a not todo delicate instrument, 
it is safe to say—had marched aft and, in the shadow 
of the mast, had wrenched from its rooted bed in 
his nether jaw the offending molar. There was, to be 
sure, nothing of the poetry of heroics in this homely 
deed, but better than anything else does it prove the 
stern, uncompromising character of the man. You 
would not seek to quarrel with one whose physical 
stamina enabled him to extract his own teeth, and you 
might reasonably hope to see him come gayly out of 
any tight place in life; nor would it be unreasonable 
to expect him to override any huge jeopardy and do 
the thing without ostentation or bravado. 

The days aboard a light-ship, except in the heaviest 
of weathers, have no variation. On the Shovelful, 
which we made our home for half a week, there was 
no break in the round of eating, smoking, sleeping, 
and: the watching of passing traffic on the wide, wet 
thoroughfare. The hours grew tame to the point of 
boredom, and we might have come away, firm in the 
belief that existence aboard a light-ship was perhaps a 
trifle better than voluntary imprisonment, and some- 
thing worse than a lazy man’s paradise, had not we 


been aroused to an appreciation of one of the less fre- 


quent dangers menacing these unpretentious signboards 
of ocean. As she lay in the narrow channel off Mono- 
moy Point, ships passed the Shovelful in constant pro- 
cession and comparatively near at hand. We had 
heard some talk of the peril of collision, of the almost 
inescapable hazard of being run down in the night, or 
rammed during daylight, despite the broad announce- 
ment with legend and mast-cage and fiery lamps, which 
seemed simple enough, forewarning of the light-ship’s 
presence and purpose. The Shovelful, despite her well- 
advertised propinquity, had been lumbered into, bat- 
tered upon like a sunken derelict, and treated by some 
skippers more as a target than a thing to be sedulously 
avoided. But such as the Shovelful had been built to 
repulse these onslaughts; she was anchored in the 
channel to stay put, to kill if heedlessly assaulted. 
With her high prow heavily timbered, her tough 
beams and her firm seat in the water, the Shovelful 
had met for many seasons these -rough aggressions, 
broadside and bow, -with the fierce and dogged stubborn- 
ness of a trained pugilist. In her log is the plain story 
of these onslaughts; and out of some of them she has 
ridden to the repair-stocks maimed and shaken, but 
only to return again to her familiar battle-ground, 
patched but not decrepit, and still in the fight, an 
unconquerable old warrior. 

We were down in the Shovelful’s cabin ’tweendecks 


‘on the last night spent aboard, and never had danger 


seemed farther away than in that quiet cupboard of 
a room. Suddenly out of the silence overhead the 
bull-mouthed roaring of the mate crashed down to us 
with “ All hands on deck.” There was a scramble to 
the boardings, and amid ejaculations of “ collision,” 
“head on,” “ makin’ for us,” we saw the sails of a 
schooner looming against the clear sky to a grotesque 
and awesome height, like the giant wings of a cyclo- 
pean bat, ugly enough to our eyes in that moment. 
Peril was in the air and visible in the black cloud 
which bore down on us with terrible swiftness, the tide 
dragging her faster than her sails could prevent, down, 
down, down, as if from the sky itself. Chained to the 
sea, helpless, waiting, we aboard the Shovelful could 
do nothing but grip hard upon whatever lay at hand, 
listening the while to the frantic shouting of the 
schooner’s captain and our mate’s muttered order, 
“Stand by to clear away,” for the dory would have 
to be lowered if the onrushing vessel wreaked upon us 
unusual damage. <A minute of eternities and then, 
Heaven be thanked, the schooner cleared by three 
ridiculously narrow feet and sped by on the inexorable 
tide, up the moonlit sound, with nothing to indicate 
a miraculously averted calamity. 


The place of the light-ship in the scheme of modern 
civilization is not a thing clear to all. It is an 
institution serving a greater end than merely marking 
the shallows of sea, the proximity of rocks, and other 
dangers. It is a point toward which vessels may steer, 
for a light-ship is usually anchored in deep water; it is 
a vital, animate mark upon the ocean highway, a com- 
pass by which the mariner may safely lay his course. 
The incoming skipper must “ make ” these beacon-boats, 
be the weather clear or fog-ridden, be the time day- 
light or darkness. In the pictureful language of the 
Shovelful’s mate: “'They’ve got to pick us up when 
the weather’s thick or go to bottom on the shoals, 
and if they’ve got a mind to save their skins but don’t 
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get us right, they have the choice of hikin’ to deep 
water and takin’ the seas aboard. Either way its hell 
in a fog.” 

From what was viewed aboard the Shovelful and 
the others—even the larger, newer vessels—the life of 
light-ship men, like that of the policeman in The 
Pirates of Penzance, is not 2 happy one. There are 
days strung upon days when the elements are in league 
against mankind on land and sea, when snow and sleet 
and fog come all together, when to be upon the water, 
either keel-loose or chained to a spot, shakes the grit 
and spirit of the hardiest of men. In such periods of 
terror these guardians of sea-safety must go about 
their duties with untrembling fortitude and the non- 
chalance of a lamp-lighter in the city’s streets. For 
the dangers and monotony of it all these sailors get a 
small monthly pittance; yet it is their self-chosen task. - 
Perhaps, after all, one is born to be a toiler aboard 
light-ships just as one is born to cobbling, to the sell- 


‘ing of soap, or the making of sweet music. 


Arrangements had been made with the life-savers on 
Monomoy Island to come for us when signalled by a 
flag, so when our streaming ensign went up the 
Shovelful’s halyard we had not long to wait before 
the ferret-eyed watcher in the little tower of the 
station ashore gave the word that presently sent a life- 
boat splashing through the surf and finally fetching 
up alongside the light-ship. All the afternoon the 
falling barometer portended some decided weather 
change and we were glad enough to grip the knotted 
hand of our host, the mate, in hasty farewell. An 
hour later the Shovelful had become a blurred speck 
in the offing. 

Drenched as we were in the spume which very nearly 
smothered us in landing ashore, chilled to the marrow 
hy the sting of the pitiless spindrift, and bitten upon 
face and hands by the invisible wolves of the wind, 
the glowing, pot-bellied stove of the life-savers’ shanty 
seemed the perfect essence of all that was good in life 
when we confronted it. Outside, the black night had 
come down swiftly on the wings of a gale, and a 
storm lashed the sea till it tore at the shore with 
maniacal fingers, driving the surf with shrieking 
terror upon the sand, and filling the air weirdly with 
a multitude of uncanny noises. Oceanward nothing 
was discernible; a colorless blank wall had risen be- 
tween the nearest combers arid the sky, and only a 
memory remained of the rocking ships pulling at their 
anchors out in the troubled, vastness. 





Kathie’s Sending 


’T1s always hearin’ them trudge on I'll be; 
They never rest, his weary wanderin’ feet 
That always turn away, away from me— 
Oh, Mother! but his smile was passin’ sweet. 


The wind that’s always talkin’ in the thatch, 
It brings his step and mutters o’er and o’er 

The word he gave when last he dropped the latch 
Behind him: “’Tis my dreams ye’ll keep, asthore.” 





By Charles T. Rogers 


‘Tis slippin’ half the empty world around, 
That wind, to bring his sorrow home to me; 
But, wirra! ’tis a sweeter, better sound 
Than has the cruel tramplin’ of the sea. 
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But worst of all’s black night, like this, and rain, 
When from the door I hear his fadin’ tread 

Go splashin’ softly down the narrow lane— 
O Holy Virgin rest him, quick or dead. 


I hear him passin’ down a lonely road, 
Across the world—oh, Good Folk, truly send 
My word to bim and ease his heavy load. 
What is’t I see that waits him at the end? 


The board-room of the Memorial Church 


f 


The Russell Sage Memorial Church at Far Rockaway 


In Memory of Russell Sage 


SOME VIEWS, EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR, OF THE MEMORIAL CHURCH IN 
MEMORY OF THE DEAD FINANCIER, THAT HAS ARISEN IN FAR ROCKAWAY 


and exterior of the Russell Sage Memorial 
Church at Far Rockaway, which has been under 
construction for some time past and is to-day practi- 
cally completed. As the photograph shows, it is an 
imposing stone structure. The church itself, however, 
is only one of the three buildings that go to make up 
the Sage Memorial, the other two, also approaching 
completion, being the parish house and the manse. 
The chancel arrangement of this church is notable 
in that it is an effort to solve one of the most perplex- 


T's accompanying illustrations show the interior 


ing and long-standing problems of Protestant church 
architecture. Here in America the traditional custom 
is to give the place of honor and prominence to the 
organ, with the consequent relegation of the pulpit and 
the communion-table to positions of relative and actual 
insignificance. In the Sage Memorial Church, how- 
ever, there are two galleries, set one on either hand, 
one of which is entirely filled by the organ, while the 
other is devoted to the uses of the choir and the 
organist. This arrangement leaves the end wall free 
to be occupied by a series of seven elaborately canopied 








The interior of the Russell Sage Memorial Church 


stalls, the middle one being slightly accented. This 
pseudo-reredos is extremely effective in appearance. 

The conditions that governed the designing and 
building of the Sage Memorial were unusual. A cer- 
tain definite sum was to be expended, and it was de- 
sired that no more and no less should be used, To the 
limits of this stipulated sum the designers were rigidly 
held, but otherwise they were left entirely, free. 
Thanks to these very definite conditions, and especially 
to the definite condition of freedom, many features un- 
usual in such work were made possible. 


The pulpit, altar, and reredos 
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IT DOESN’T MEAN EVERYTHING TO OWN A MOTOR-CAR 


FROM A JESTER’S NOTE-BOOK 

















WAU PCEIG pay say that a pearl is as big as a 
WN hen’s egg nowadays has little signifi- 

SLY) ARES cance, but so say that a hen’s egg 
Gy) Ve is as big as a pearl—then we begin 
- B{to have some idea of enormous 
VA ae values. ep , 

Ber rege SON The banking notions of Oklahoma 
LISELI) = Stoke " : It i 

SSO 2Te beginning to improve. is no 


longer easy to borrow money there 
on wild-cat securities, but a three-months’ note with a 
porterhouse steak as security is said to have real 
negotiable value. 

Somebody has recently written an article with the 
title, “The Servant’s Side.” Well, they put on a 
lot of it these days. We have heard of one cook who, 
when the census-man asked her occupation, replied that 
she was a domestician. 

We should say, on general principles, to the lady 
who asks us what to serve at a chantecler luncheon, 
that the best things would be chicken salad, indi- 
vidual broilers, corn fritters, with a big bowl of egg- 
nog on the side. If she wishes fish, perch will be 
about as fitting as anything. 

Boggs wants to know whether, if Halley had been a 
dog-fancier, he would have docked his comet’s tail. 
We don’t know, but if we ever get hold of Boggs and 
our editorial shears simultaneously we’ll clip his ears. 

New form of the two-egg joke—just in from the 
pyramids. Ever hear the story of the girl with the 
pompadour? No? Rats! ; . 

What is the cause of baldness? asks Dingle. Loss 
of hair, Mr. Dingle, just as headaches are caused by 
pains in the head, and glass-necks come from too many 
glasses. 

A correspondent wants to know if a dentist can do 
business in New York without a license. Certainly, 
if he has a pull. 


THE RETURN 


WueEN he came back from fair Paree 
He brought a gift for sweet Marie— 
A pair of gloves. 

‘The summer passed and by the shore, 
Amid the ocean’s tuneful roar, 

They told their loves. 


They wed and they were happy, quite. 
They sang their vows both day and night, 
Like katydids. 
And now she has returned his gift— 
I hear them squalling down the lift— 
A pair of kids! 
A. SUFFERAN MANN. 


SOME TABLOIDS OF WISDOM 


Ir women would be as careful in the matching of 
their daughters as they are in matching their ribbons 
there would be fewer divorces to record. 

To owe a million is a pretty sure indication that 
you have achieved the position in which you find your- 
self with much credit. 

It is eminently proper that the biggest fish should 


get away, as they proverbially do. In the vaudeville 
of existence the top-liner never gets the hook. 

Snoring in church may be bad manners, but the 
clergy can lay the flattering unction to their souls 
that it is excellent criticism of a sermon. 

Distinction may make many enemies for a man, but 
it also makes many unknown intimate friendships that 
only other people ever hear about. 

If men went about telling only that which they 
know, what a deep, sweet silence the world would 
presently be wrapped in! 

The man who is looking around for a rich wife is 
more likely to find a check-mate than a soul-mate. 

We are forced to believe that the cat would be a 
more agreeable nocturnal companion if she would 
cultivate a more technically correct use of those inner 
violin strings with which Nature has endowed her. 

There is plenty of room at the top, but the floor 
space is limited, and the rent is high. 

A man is known by the bank-account he is able to 
make people believe he keeps. 

No office-boy is a hero to his boss. 

If a critic condemns your book for its somnolent 
qualities, do not worry, but rejoice. You have either 
caught him napping, or he has not told the truth. 

Viewing the situation broadly, what England seems 
to need most at the present time is a policy that will 
insure her against accidents of birth. 





FIJI. PERSIFLAGE 
“That missionary I ate last night,” said the King 
of the Cannibal Islands, with a wry face, “ must have 
been full of deleterious substances. I have been very 
ill ever since I ate him.” 





“Well, your Majesty,” said the Grand Vizier, with 
a low salaam that his Royal Highness might not see 
the smile upon his face, “ you know there is a saying 
among the people of the parchment face that you 
cannot keep a good man down.” 


MOTHER GOOSE TO DATE 
JACK SPRAT 
JACK SprAT could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean, 
And so they sold 
Their roast beef cold 
And cleared a million clean. 


MARY, MARY 
Airy, fairy ° 
Kitchen Mary— . 
O the careless dame!— 

Cooked our fifty-dollar roast, 

Treasure that. we loved the most, 

Dryer than a piece of toast— 

‘ Wasn’t it a shame? 


THE FATE OF TAFFY 


Taffy .was a welcher, 
Taffy was a thief, 
Taffy came to my house, 
Stole a piece of beef! 
I went to Taffy’s house, 
Seized him by the ears, 
Had him sent to prison for 
Ninety-seven years! 
CARLYLE SMITH. 








“SAY, THAT’S A GOOD IMITATION, ALL RIGHT” 
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IDLE THOUGHTS OF A PHILOSOPHER 


ISDOM is the 
V V/ ultimate out- 
growth of our 


experience in folly, 
wherefore if the fool- 
killer were on his job no 
h one would live’ to be 
wise. 

The honest critic is the 
knocker on our door 
which Opportunity uses 
when she comes to visit 
us. 

‘ The successful man is 
he who can take the lemons handed him by life and 
sell their juices in lemonade to his neighbors. 

A girl may smile and smile and be unwillin’ still. 

The half-baked poet is usually roasted before he 
gets through. q 

If it were really true that the bird in hand is 
worth two in the bush, it would not be long before 
somebody started an institution to get all the birds 
in the bush in hand. 

While an old head on young shoulders is considered 
a desirable combination, a young arm around an old 
waist is likely to result in serious complications. 

First be sure you’re right, then go ahead, said the 
wise man. It is equally good advice for the man 
who is sure he is left. 

On the whole, judging from many years of observa- 
tion, one is inclined to believe that the really best man 
at the average wedding is the minister. 

Hot tempers breed chilly households. 

The wages of sin may be death, but signs are not 
wanting that there is also a large cash advance 
thrown in. ° 

Never put off until to-morrow the underclothes that 
are needed to-day. 

The rolling stone gathers no moss—that is very 
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true, but it does gather momentum and momentum 
is a far more useful commodity than moss. 

Love laughs at locksmiths probably because he is 
sure he knows the right combination. 

A promoter is a man who counts his chickens before 
they are hatched and in nine cases out of ten man- 
ages to deliver the stock. 

One trouble is that people won’t let us pay as we 
go, preferring to have us pay in advance. 

Silence once broken can never be repaired. 

Marriage is not always a failure, even though the 
bride’s father in every mstance’ makes an assignment 
of his daughter’s happiness and places her in the 
hands of a receiver. 

If it were so arranged that we had our headache 
the day before, instead of the day after, there would 
be more temperance in the world. 

If everybody in the world knew all that we know 
about ourselves there would not be much high society 
left. 
The best check on extravagance is a small one. 

Bring up a child in the way he should go and the 
chances are he will not begin to sow his wild oats 
until he has passed forty. 

Some men are so wide awake in this world that 
they let their consciences do all their sleeping for 
them. : 

Knowledge may be power, but it is just as well on 
a long run to have an extra can of gasoline along. 

An axiom is a thing that has been so for so many 
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years that people begin to suspect that they have been 
fooled by it. 

A woman of forty may be proud of her figure, but 
she very seldom confesses to it. 

A street may be entirely devoid of trees and yet 
be a very shady sort of a place. 

If dollars were made of asbestos we should yet find 
men who were able to burn them. 

It does not take a very brainy pugilist to know 
what’s swat. 

‘Many men devote a lifetime to searching for their 
sphere when they would find it in a moment in the 
family circle. 

yenius is forgiven much, which is why the world 
judges actors by their acting rather than by their 
behavior. 

The man who brags about his best girl’s beauty is 
probably hoping to get a kiss for his blow. 





WHAT TO DO 


(From First Aid on the Half-shell, by Wilberforce 
Jenkins, the Human Cyclopedia.) 


Ir you have a cook who, contrary to the usual cus- 
tom of her species, insists upon staying with you in 
spite of the fact that it is the one passionate aspira- 
tion of your life to get rid of her, tell your wife to 
sing her praises at every bridge party she attends, be- 
stowing particular laudation upon her salad dressing 
and purée. If this is kept up persistently for a few 
weeks it will not be long before the whole neighborhood 
will be talking about her, and one of your neighbors 
will be sure to win her from you with offers of higher 
wages, and more frequent evenings out. In small 
communities this plan never fails to work’ success- 
fully. i 
If you live on the top of a sixteen-story apartment, 
and for that reason it costs you twenty-five dollars 
more to move, owing to the difficulty of getting your 
furniture down to the street, omit. paying your rent for 
four or five months, and when the landlord .reminds 
you of it treat him with insolent truculence, or trucu- 
lent insolence, according to your mood. This will so 
enrage him that he will evict you from the premises, 
and will himself have your household effects put out 
upon the sidewalk, whence they may be more economic- 
ally removed. as 

If you find that the early robins have flown in 
through your window, and built a nest in your beaver 
hat, and laid some tiny blue eggs therein, remember 
that a good man is always kind to the birds, and that 
the chap who would cease to be humane because it cost 
him eight dollars is not a true man. Wherefore your 
best course will be either to go out and buy yourself 
a new hat, or leave your coon-cat in the room to guard 
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NO CHANCES 


it during your absence at business. In the latter event 
the robins will probably decide for themselves that the 
neighborhood is not a desirable one for a permanent 
residence, and will move away, when you may again re- 
sume possession of your beaver without incommoding 
them. 





THE MORALS OF EPICUREMUS 


Ir so thou hast no thing to say, my Son, 

When evil chance confront thee, hold thy tongue, 
But if thou canst not hold it, let her go 

And split the welkin with thy words until 

The evil chance shall turn and flee away 

Refore the torrent of thy vocables. 


If thou art called to make a Banquet Speech, 
Rise quickly and with broad, protruding chest 
Say nothing for a quarter-hour or so, 

If so it be thou sayst it well, rich fare 

And sparkling vintages all free of cost 

Will wait on thee the season through. 


If Alimony enters on thy life, 

Speak well of her who wins it from thy purse. 
A man who praised his former spouse with vim 
So wrought on others that she soon again 

A husband found, and at the nuptial hour 
When she became that other’s bride the curse 
Of Alimony ceased to drain his till. 


Judge no man’s piety by surface proofs. 
The gaudiest of patent-leather boots, 
Suggesting rapid ways, yet oft conceal 
The holeyest of socks! 


Brood not upon the maid who’s jilted thee, 

But thank thy stars the thing hath come in time 
To save thee from a costly honeymoon, 

And all the sad disbursements of a suit 

With lawyers’ fees, and later claims upon 

Thy groaning Bank Account. 


Who climbs the Social Ladder, rung by rung, 
Must have a care lest when he reach the top 
He be so far from sources of supply 

He needs must climb below again to get 
The wherewithal to ease the chilly air 

Of lofty altitudes. 


If Money lies at Evil’s root, as some 

Have told us in the days of long ago, 

Go thou, my son, and cultivate thine ills, 

And when they’ve reached the full and perfect flower 
Of Evilhood, pull thou them up and find 

The cash that lies below. This moral saw 

Is offered thee with sundry wicked winks 

And tongue in check, lest thou perchance forget 

The cash referred to is not I. s. d., 

But n. i. t. Horace Dopp Gastirt. 


As 


‘sya? 
LEH 
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linnie’s Bishop 


By George A. Birmingham 


I 

EGR EALLY, Ronald,” said Ethel Men- 
PRS U, del, “your mother is very. un- 

SH) reasonable. Just now, too, when we 

are having such a pleasant time.” 

VY She spoke to her husband, who 
\ was arranging a salmon cast in the 
&) smoking-room. The post had just 
By arrived and she held an open letter 
in her hand. He glanced at it ap- 
prehensively. His mother was an old lady who made 
unreasonable demands of her children and usually car- 
ried through any scheme in which she was interested 
without regard for the feelings of other people. 

“What is she at now?” he asked. 

“She is sending a bishop here,” said Mrs. Mendel. 
* And he is to stay a week.” 

“Good God! We can’t possibly have a bishop here. 
It—it wouldn’t be decent.” 

The Mendels had taken a house in Connemara for 
the month of August, a house with some good fishing 
attached to it. Gilbert Hutchinson, a keen angler 
quite uninterested in bishops, was with them. Minnie, 
Ronald’s youngest sister, had been admitted to the 
party as a companion for Mrs. Mendel. 

“This is a most unsuitable place for any bishop,” 
said Ronald, “and we are not at all the sort of 
people—” 

Mrs. Mendel drew herself up. 

“ After all,” she said, “we’re not doing anything 
wrong. The apostles fished.” 

“ But they didn’t play Bridge after dinner.” 

“We shall have to give up Bridge while he’s here. 
Your mother says he 
won’t stay more than a 
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County Cork, and that it was his duty to pay her a 
visit while he was in Ireland. Minnie, on the other 
hand, expressed the greatest delight at the prospect of 
entertaining a bishop. 

“There are one or two things I want you to be 
careful about,’ Ronald said to her. ‘“ When we have 
a bishop in the house—” 

“Don’t start lecturing me about the proper way to 
treat the clergy,” said Minnie. ‘“ Bessie Langworthy, 
who is my greatest friend, happens to be married to 
a canon. I spent last Easter with them and lived 
for a fortnight in a cathedral close. What I don’t 
know about the habits and tastes of Church digni- 
taries isn’t worth mentioning.” 

“T suppose he’ll want a sitting-room to himself,” 
said Mrs. Mendel. “We shall have to turn your 
smoking-room into a study, Ronald.” 

“ Sanctum is the proper word,” said Minnie. “ Bes- 
sie Langworthy’s husband has a sanctum, not a study.” 

“T don’t see,” said Ronald. “ how my smoking-room 
can be turned into a sanctuary without going to 
enormous expense.” 

“That remark,” said Minnie, “ shows how little you 
know about the clergy. A sanctum is as different as 
possible from a sanctuary. If you’d ever been inside 
Bessie Langworthy’s husband’s sanctum, you’d see the 
absurdity of what you say.” 

Mrs. Mendel interposed to save her husband’s dig- 
nity. 

“T hunted about the house this afternoon,” she said, 
“and found a few books that we might put there for 
him. They were stacked away in the box-room, but 
I had them brought down and dusted. ‘There are five 





week, and he may go 
away sooner.” 

Ronald referred to the 

letter which his wife 
handed to him. 
- “He wants,” he said, 
“to see something of 
the west of Ireland while 
he’s at home. At home! 
Where does he come 
from?” 

“India, apparently. If 
you’d begun at the be- 
ginning of your mother’s 
letter instead of the 
middle you’d have seen 
that at once.” 

“Then he’s not a 
proper bishop, at all.” 

“Oh yes, he is. He’s 
a missionary bishop, and 
that’s just the same as 
the ordinary kind, only 
worse; more severe, I 
mean.” 

“Minnie will have to 
stop smoking cigarettes 
in the drawing-room,” 
said Ronald. 

“Minnie is rather a 
difficulty. She’s just the 
sort of girl who enjoys 
shocking people.” 

“She mustn’t do it in 
my house,” said Ronald. 
“T may not care for 
having bishops dumped 
down on me in this way, 
but while they’re here 
they must be treated 
with proper respect. T’ll 
speak to Minnie my- 
self.” 

* Do. And, Ronald 
dear, before he comes I 
think you might lock up 
that novel you got the 
other day. I haven't 
read it, of course, but 
from what you told me I 
don’t think—” 

“There’s nothing in 
the novel half so risqué 
as the things Minnie 














frequently says. I hope 
you'll make her under- 
stand—” 

“T thought you said 
you’d speak to her.” 

“T shall, about the smoking. The other warning 
will come better from you. When does the bishop 
arrive?” 

“He may be here to-morrow,” said Mrs. Mendel. 
“His plans appear to be rather unsettled. He is to 
drop in on us whenever he finds himself in this neigh- 
borhood. Your mother says we’re to have a room 
ready for him. Be sure to give Mr. Hutchinson a 
nint not to leave those sporting papers of his lying 
about. I wouldn’t like the bishop to think we read 
them. They’re—well, not very religious, are they, 
Konald ?” 

“Tf I know anything of Gilbert Hutchinson he’ll 
tlear out of this before the bishop arrives. He’s not 
what I call an irreligious man, but I don’t think 
he could stand sitting down to dinner every night 
with a bishop.” 

Mr. Hutchinson acted up to his host’s expectation. 
He recollected suddenly that he had an aunt in 
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sure you don’t mind my smoking?” 


volumes by a man called Paley, who seems to have 
been an archdeacon. I glanced into them and they 
looked all right. They are theology, aren’t they, 
Ronald?” 

“They won’t do at all,” said Minnie. “ Bishops 
don’t read books of that sort. What we want in the 
sanctum is a few novels of a rather— You know the 
sort I mean, Ronald. I see that you have got On 
the Edge of a Precipice. Now that would be the exact 
thing.” 

3 Minnie,” said Mrs. Mendel, “surely you haven’t 
read that book! Ronald, I told you not to let it out 
of the smoking-room.” 

“ Of course I’ve read it.” said Minnie. “ That’s how 
I know the bishop will like it. Bessie Langworthy’s 
husband, who is a canon—” 

“T won’t give that book to any bishop,” said Ronald. 

“I’m not asking you to force it on him,” said 
Minnie. “I simply say that it should be left in the 
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sanctum so that he can get it when he wants it. 
Bessie Langworthy’s husband—” 

“Bessie Langworthy’s husband be hanged!” 

“Tf you swear while the bishop’s here, Ronald,” 
said Minnie, “ you’ll shock him. I must also have a 
pound of tobacco for the sanctum; not cigars. Bishops 
don’t smoke cigars. The reason is that it doesn’t 
do for them to appear opulent, especially nowadays 
when people are so down on the Church. I'll have a 
box of my own cigarettes on the chimney-piece in 
case he doesn’t care for a pipe.” 

“That reminds me,” said Ronald, “ that I can’t have 
you smoking cigarettes all over the house while he’s 
here.” ¥ 

“My dear Ronald! Don’t be perfectly absurd. 
Bessie Langworthy’s husband supplied me with cig- 
arettes while I was there. Church dignitaries like 
women who smoke. It’s a pleasant variety for them. 
Their own wives never do. By the way, is this bishop 
married ?” 

“Ts he married?” said Ronald to his wife. 

“Your mother doesn’t say.” She referred to the 
letter as she spoke. “ Anyhow, his wife, if he has a 
wife, isn’t with him.” 

“That’s a comfort,’ said Minnie. “I could never 
have got on with a Mrs. Bishop. Now, if you two 
will excuse me, I’ll go and give some instructions to 
the servants. There are a few things they mightn’t 
be up to if they’re not accustomed to bishops.” 

“T suppose,” said Ronald, “that you know exactly 
how gaiters and aprons ought to be folded.” 

“ Really, Minnie,” said Mrs. Mendel, “I think you’d 
better leave the servants to me.” 

“Certainly not,” said Minnie. “ You know no more 
about bishops than they do. You’d simply make .a 
muddle, and what we want is to give the poor man a 
really pleasant time while he’s with us.” 

“Ronald,” said Mrs. Mendel a few minutes later, 
“T’m afraid that Minnie—” 

Ronald lit a cigar gloomily. 

“Your mother,” she went on, “won't like the flip- 
pant way in which Minnie evidently means to treat 
the bishop. When she hears about it she’ll blame us.” 

“T rather think,” said Ronald, “that I’d better go 
down to Cork and pay a visit to Gilbert Hutchinson’s 
aunt till this business is over.” 

“Tf only Minnie would do that! But of course she 
won’t. She’s enjoying herself.” 


II 

Two days later the bishop arrived. It was half 
past four o’clock when he drove up to the door. 
Ronald was out on the river. Mrs. Mendel and Minnie 
were in the drawing-room waiting for afternoon tea 
to be brought to them. The bishop was a young man, 
as bishops go. He did not look more than forty-five, 
but his face was lean and heavily lined. He gave 
Mrs. Mendel the impression of being a man of severe 
integrity, very little inclined to human weaknesses. 
She greeted him nervously. 

“T expect,” said Minnie, cheerfully, “that you'd 
like to wash your hands before tea.” 

“Thank you,” said the bishop; “I’ve had a long 
drive.” 

Mrs. Mendel wished to ring the bell and summon 
a servant, but Minnie insisted on showing the bishop 
to his room. Before leaving him she glanced at his 
clothes, which were dusty. 

“T dare say,” she said, “that you'd like the loan 
of a clothes-brush. Ronald’s dressing-room is next 
door. I’ll get you one.” 

“Thanks,” said the bishop, “but I see my bag is 
here, and I have a clothes-brush of my own.” 

“T thought,” said Minnie, “ that being a missionary 
bishop, you might perhaps—” 

“Missionary bishops are poor, of course; but I 
have managed to save up enough to buy a clothes- 
brush.” . 

“That’s not what I meant. My idea was that, 
having lived so long among people who wear no 
clothes, you might have got out of the habit—” 

“T assure you,” said the bishop, “that our Indian 
fellow subjects dress most decorously.” 

“How nice of them! You must tell us all about 
them later on. Tea will be ready in the drawing- 
room and I mustn’t keep you now. By the way, do 
you object to China tea?’ 

“No. I prefer it.” 

“That’s all right. I merely asked because [ 
thought you might consider it your duty to drink 
nothing but Indian tea with a view to attracting the 
natives to church.” 

Mrs. Mendel, who was deeply impressed by the 
austerity of the bishop’s appearance, grasped the op- 
portunity of Minnie’s absence. She slipped into the 
smoking-room, removed On the Edge of a Precipice, 
and placed the five volumes of Paley’s works in a row 
on the table. She got back to the drawing-room in 
time to pour out tea for the bishop. He only drank 
one cup and took nothing to eat. This, distressed 
Mrs. Mendel. She was accustomed to enjoying a 
solid meal at five o’clock and she regarded the bishop’s 
abstinence as a kind of asceticism. Minnie talked 
fluently about golf, a Subject which seemed only mod- 
erately interesting to the bishop. He said very little, 
but gazed at Minnie with an expression of some be- 
wilderment. When- it became quite clear that he did 
not mean to drink any more tea, she put down her 
cup _and saucer and stood up. 

“The bishop,” she said, “would like to see his 
sanctum at once.” 

“My sanctum!” he said. “ Have I one?” 

“ Yes,” said Minnie, “ you have. I arranged it for 
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you myself. It used to be Ronald’s smoking-room, 
but—” 

“T mustn’t turn Mr. Mendel out of his room,” said 
the bishop. “It’s bad enough come here as an un- 
invited guest. I don’t want to/put you all to unneces- 
sary inconvenience.” 

“It’s a pleasure to us,’ said Minnie. “We know 
that a bishop can’t get on without a sanctum. My 
friend Bessie Langworthy’s husband has one, and he’s 
only a canon.” 

_ The bishop, smiling apologetically, followed her out 
of the drawing-room. 

“Here we are,” she said, opening a door for him, 
“T hope you’ll find it comfortable. I dare say now 
that you’d like to meditate a little over your sermon.” 

“Do I preach while I’m here?” The bishop asked 
the question in a tone of surprise. 

“No,” said Minnie. ‘“ Not unless you particularly 
want to. We sha’n’t ask you to. As a matter of fact, 
we none of us like sermons. But you will have to 
preach again some time, I suppose.” 

“Yes; but not for a few weeks.” 

“ Still, you’ll naturally want to meditate over your 
sermon whenever it has to be preached. You can’t 
meditate too much beforehand. Bessie Langworthy’s 
husband always went to his sanctum after tea to 
meditate over his sermon.” 

She paused for an instant and then winked at the 
bishop. He started violently. 

“My own impression is,” she added, “that he gen- 
erally went to sleep.” 

Her eye lit on the five volumes of Paley as she 
spoke. 

“Dear me,” she said, “I thought I had those books 
cleared away! You don’t want them, do you?” 

The bishop took the volume containing the “ Chris- 
tian Evidences ” and looked at it. 

“T read Paley some years ago,” he said, “and IL 
don’t think I want to réad him again.” 

“ Quite right,” said Minnie. “ I'll get you a different 
sort of book. There was an excellent one here this 
morning called On the Edge of a Precipice. My sister- 
in-law must have carried it off. Dll fetch it.” 

“Please don’t. If she’s reading it—” 

“She isn’t. Or if she is she ought not to be. 
not at all a proper book.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the bishop, “I'd better stick to 
Paley, after all. The novel may be exciting.” 

“It is, very.” 

“Then it might disturb my meditation, and I was 
up early this morning.” 

“Don’t say another word,” said Minnie. ‘ You’re 
perfectly right. Dinner is at eight. If I find that 
you haven’t heard the dressing-gong, I’ll come and 
knock you. up myself.” 

She left the room, but came back again a few min- 
utes later. The bishop, with a volume of Paley on 
his knee, was stretched in a deep chair. 

“Excuse me,” said Minnie. “I left a box of 
cigarettes here. Why didn’t you take one?” 

“Thank you,” said the bishop, “ but I don’t smoke.’ 

Minnie took a cigarette from the box and lit it. 

“ Ronald thinks,” she said, “that you’ll be shocked 
at my smoking; but I told him you wouldn’t mind. 
Bessie Langworthy’s husband keeps a special box of 
cigarettes for me when I am with them.” 

“T should rather like to meet Canon Langworthy,” 
said the bishop. “ He seems to be quite a remarkable 
man.” 

“He’s a dear,” said Minnie. 
don’t mind my smoking?” 

“There is a prejudice against ladies adopting the 
habit,” said the bishop. 

“So silly; isn’t it? It’s not really wrong, you know,,. 
not like marrying your deceased sister’s husband.” 

“That,” said the bishop, “is distinctly forbidden in 
the Prayer-Book.” . 

“Quite so,” said Minnie, “and even if it wasn’t, I 
shouldn’t dream of doing it. I don’t see how any 
self-respecting girl could put up with a second-hand 
husband. WhenI marry— But I really mustn’t disturb 
you any more. Your sermon will be on your mind.” 

The bishop thought, but was not quite certain, that 
she winked again as she left the room. 

Dinner, that night, began badly, because Ronald in- 
sisted on trying to talk about a recent Church con- 
gress in which the bishop had taken a leading part. 
He was aware that there had been a prolonged dis- 
cussion about the Athanasian Creed, and he tried to 
discover, by a series of cautious questions, the bishop’s 
opinion about the public recitation of that formula. 
But the bishop answered very vaguely, and did not 
appear to be much interested in the Athanasian Creed. 
He had, he thought, intercepted with his foot a kick 
which Minnie meant to reach her sister-in-law. It 
seemed to him that she was trying to call Mrs. Men- 
del’s attention to the fact that there w 3 something 
humorous about the discussion which Ronald had 
started. The idea of finding a latent joke in the 
Athanasian Creed was new to the bishop. He>felt 
embarrassed and was afraid to commit himself to any 
remark, lest he should, unconsciously, contribute to 
the merriment in Minnie’s eyes. Before the fish-plates 
were taken away Ronald’s effort collapsed: He looked 
piteously at his wife, mutely urging her to start a 
fresh and more congenial topic. It was Minnie who 
came to the rescue of the party. She asked the bishop 
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whether he knew how to crack the joint of his nose. 
He set down his wineglass abruptly and looked hard 
at her. Then he said that he did not believe that 
either his or any other nose had a joint. Ronald, 
frowning: severely, said that the idea of cracking a 
nose was absurd. Minnie maintained that the thing 
could be done. By way of proving that she spoke the 
truth she seized her own nose, pulled it slowly down, 
gave it a sudden twist toward her left cheek, and 
produced a sharp click. The bishop appeared sur- 
prised, and asked her to be good enough to do it 
again. Ronald muttered something about monkey 
tricks. Minnie repeated her performance and this 
time the click sounded louder than before. Foreseeing 
that conversation with the bishop might be difficult, 
she had come down to dinner -with a small watch in 
her hand. By snapping the case at the proper moment 
she secured an excellent effect. The bishop, greatly 
to the amusement of the servants, tried his own nose. 
Ronald, looking angrily at his sister, explained the 
trick. 

“T thought,” said Minnie, “ that you’d like to know 
how to do it. With a little practice you'll be able to 


“He didn’t seem to mind.” 

“No, but I did. I may not be much of a man 
for going to church, but I think bishops ought to. be 
treated with some respect.” 

“Still,” said Mrs. Mendel, “your mother seems 
greatly pleased.” 

“She won’t be when she sees him. I don’t know 
how Minnie managed it, but his face is all scratched.” 

“That happened when she took him out to gather 
blackberries. It doesn’t seem to have been her fault. 
He said he slipped and rolled down a bank.” 

“ Bishops ought not to be taken near banks of that 
sort,” said Ronald. ‘“ And yesterday I found him read- 
ing On the Edge of a Precipice. If he tells my mother 
that he got that book in my house I shall never 
hear the end of it.” 

“ He won’t tell her. He has too much sense.” 

“ He has very little sense—less sense than any bishop 
] ever heard of. Good Lord! Look at him now!” 

The bishop and Minnie emerged from the shrubbery 
at thefar end of the lawn. Their appearance justified 
an exclamation. Minnie had grasped the _ bishop’s 
wrists and was towing him toward the house. He 
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“Congratulate me at once. The bishop and I are engaged to be married” 


take in anybody. ‘These little arts are so useful 
abroad, aren’t they? I’m sure you’d find a thing like 
that most attractive to the heathen.” 

The bishop laughed suddenly. It may have been 
the idea of teaching high-caste Hindus to crack their 
noses that moved him. It may have been the way in 
which Minnie smiled at him. He seemed, for the rest 
of the evening, to prefer her conversation to Ronald’s 
efforts to get back to the more orthodox subject of 
the Athanasian Creed. 


III 


It was that pleasant hour of the day between after- 
noon tea and the sounding of the gong which gives 
warning of the approach of dinner-time. Ronald 
Mendel and his wife sat on the gravel sweep in 
front of the house. 

“ To-morrow,” he said, with a sigh of satisfaction, 
“that bishop goes.” 

“T think,” said Mrs. Mendel, “that he has enjoyed 
his visit. Your mother is greatly pleased. I had a 
letter from her this morning in which she said that 
she’d heard from him and—” 

“Nothing could be more outrageous than Minnie’s 
behavior from start to finish. I’ve never for a 
moment felt safe. I’ve sat, so to speak, on the edge 
of a volcano.” 

“She took him off our hands,” said Mrs. Mendel. 
“ Be a little grateful, Ronald.” 

“She ought to be whipped.” 

“Ronald dear!” 

“Well, she ought. Fortunately, I don’t believe he 
understood half she said. Besides, I don’t approve of 
dragging bishops into dangerous places. He came in 
wet to the waist the day she took him up the river 
in the punt. She must have upset him.” 


was hanging back; but every now and then Minnie, 
exerting her full strength, succeeded in breaking into 
a trot. The bishop appeared to be a good deal em- 
barrassed. Donald took his pipe out of his mouth 
and laid it on the ground beside him. 

“Congratulate me at once,” said Minnie, breath- 
lessly, “ both of you, without an instant’s delay. The 
bishop and I are engaged to be married.” 

“Tf this is any kind of a joke,” said Ronald, “ it 
strikes me as being in remarkably bad taste.” 

“It’s not a joke,” said Minnie. “It’s quite true. 
Isn’t it, Harold? Didn’t you say your name was 
Harold?” 

“ Harold Cyril,” said the bishop. 

“T shall probably call you Hal after we are mar- 
ried,” said Minnie. 

“No bishop,” said Ronald, “ would marry a girl like 
you, Minnie.” 

“T assure you,” said the bishop, “that if Miss 
Mendel—I mean to say—Minnie—can only bring 
herself to— You know I’m only a _ missionary 
bishop.” 

“That’s just it,” said Minnie. “ You don’t under- 
stand in the least, Ronald. What the bishop says 
is that I’ll be a help to him in his work. You said 
that, didn’t you, Harold?” 

“Yes,” said the bishop, bravely. 

“You’d be a help!” said Ronald. 

Minnie, that’s a bit too thick!” 
* “Not at all,” said Minnie. “My manners and 
general gayety of disposition are just what are wanted 
to attract the heathen. Isn’t that what you meant, 
Harold?” 

“Not exactly,” said the bishop. “ What I feel is—” 

“Still, I shall attract them. You can’t deny that. 
After all, I attracted you.” 


“Oh, hang it all, 





The Shepherd of the Sea 


By W. G. TincKkom-Fernandez 


From fragrant valleys of the earth they wandered, 
Who caught faint whisper of far argosy— 
Gladly they dreamed, and knew not how they squandered 


Their wealth on me! 


The glories of the earth they sought for hoarding, 
Earth’s glories have they brought with jeopardy, 
And little recked beneath whose overlording 


They came to fee. 





Their loveliest and bravest, nothing daunted, 
The prince and pauper, high or low degree, 
Knew not that with a lightning crook I haunted 


My flocks at sea. 


Eternally! 


Folded at last, and emerald surrounded, 
They sleep in faith, from storm and peril free, 
Safe in my depths, whose secrets live unsounded 



























































































































DECADENT 


By William Winter 


DRAMA 


This is the third of a number of articles on theatrical subjects which Mr. Winter will contribute to ‘“‘Harper’s Weekly” during the coming 
weeks, and which will exemplify in a notable degree his well-known fearlessness and independence in the discussion of topics of the stage 


“If white and black blend, soften, and unite, 
1 thousand ways, is there no black or white?” 
—POPE. 


QANK plays have long existed. De- 
generacy in the drama is not a 
modern movement. It is notable, 
however, that from the time when 
§ Pinero’s play of The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray was launched upon our 
stage the dramatic current has been 
running steadily and with renewed 
force toward a_ literal, brazen, 
shameless portrayal of depraved persons, iniquitous 
conduct, and vile social conditions. Pinero is a dram- 
atist of brilliant ability. His incursion into the 




















Mabel Hackney as Julie, Charles Millward as Antonin, 
in “The Three Daughters of Monsieur Dupont” 


social sewers was attended by ample pecuniary suc- 
cess. Other writers, American as well as English, 
speedily followed his example. The list of impure 
plays that have seen the light would be a long one. 
The stage has been disgraced by the putrescent 
Sapho, the monstrous Salome-—commingling mania 
with foulness—and the photographic abomination of 
The Easiest Way.. Vileness has crept in where it 
could least have been expected. Even in the New 
Theatre—an institution which, it was promised and 
understood, would be devoted, exclusively, to the best 
dramatic art—a crude, pointless, useless, tainted 
play, called The Nigger, a tissue of impertinent 
prattle about the terrible subject of miscegenation in 
the Southern States of the Union—took its place in 
the regular repertory of the house, and was received 
as a mere matter-of-course incident, notwithstanding 
that it contains one of the most revolting scenes (that 
of the struggle between the “ nigger” and the white 
woman) that have been acted on any stage or before 
any audience assumed to be composed of well-bred, 
cultivated, self-respecting persons. Public tolerance, 
not to say approbation, of such spectacles is of very 
sorrowful significance. Those presentments, and 
others of their kindred, have never done any good, but, 
inevitably, have done evil. In the particular instance 
of The Nigger the utter futility of all such exhibi- 
tions was especially exemplified: for, after the hor- 
rible scene had been enacted and the lowered lights 
were turned up, the spectators, and especially the 
women in the boxes, were quite radiant with smiles, 
eager and animated in conversation, well pleased, and, 
apparently, in no way seriously impressed by the 
terrible theme presented to their notice, or offended 
by the brutality of the theatrical situation which had 
been set before them, or incensed by the revolting 
physical literalness of the performance they had seen. 

Now comes Mr. Laurence Irving—a man of fine and 
various talents, a scholar, an actor of authority and 
of decisive ability, with the prestige of the most 
illustrious name in all the long history of the stage— 
and produces a play (The Three Daughters of M. 
Dupont) representative of nothing except that which 
is sordid and base in human nature and domestic life, 
and remarkable only for one exceedingly disgusting 
scene, in which husband and wife, after abusing each 
other in coarsely recriminative language, some of 
which is unfit to be heard and should not be spoken, 
engage in a sort of human cat-fight, snorting and 
snarling, upsetting the furniture, and presenting an 
odious spectacle of vulgarity; the woman, finally, 
biting the man, and the man then hurling the woman 








upon a lounge:—and this is set forth as Acting. Such 
it may be in respect to mere technicality, which, 
alone, is absolutely futile. It is accurate, but it pre- 
sents only the appearance of wanton savagery. Yet 
a gentleman is found who can authorize such be- 
havior, and a gentlewoman is found who can submit 
to such treatment, as a requirement of “ Art”: and 
the audience—large, fashionable, and, apparently, 
cultivated—seems neither shocked nor even surprised. 
It does not signify that several vulgarians are cor- 
rectly delineated in this play: that feat has been ac- 
complished thousands of times; its accomplishment is 
not in any way remarkable; and, unless it leads to 
some beneficial result, its accomplishment is com- 
pletely abortive. It does not signify, either, that two 
pairs of swindlers have grotesquely or comically over- 
reached themselves as well as each other, and that 
the “ marriage of convenience” has been declared rep- 
rehensible. All that is mossy with age and mildewed 
with tediousness. “The gist of the matter is a marital 
quarrel—the wife proclaiming her desire, and right, - 
te bear children, and the husband declaring that she 
shall not be permitted to do so. A pleasant, delicate 
theme, truly, for a mixed audience, of all ages and 
conditions, to see illustrated and hear ‘“ discussed ” 
in a theatre—the discussion taking the form of much 
commonplace, vulgar colloquy, and culminating in 
a brutal brawl. 

Every person who has thought upon the subject is 
aware that marriages often prove unfortunate and 
cause unhappiness; that the customs of marriage, 
which vary in different nations, are nowhere perfect; 
and that the laws affecting parties to the marriage 
contract are, in various places and in various ways, 
defective. The institution of marriage, however, as 
it exists, is the best that, hitherto, has been devised 
for the conservation of civilized society, and the in- 
telligence of civilized society is not looking to the 
Stage for any improvement of it—which is, indeed, 
fortunate, for it would look in vain. Such plays as 
The Three Daughters of M. Dupont, and indeed all 
plays that are designed to implicate and disseminate 
doctrine as to marriage, are superfluous; and many 
such plays are grossly obnoxious, alike to good judg- 
ment, good feeling, and good taste. The tendency of 
these theatrical “ doctrinaires,” invariably, is toward 
something that they call “ naturalism ”—their mani- 
fest desire being, as Mr. Boyesen declares his adored 
Tbsen’s desire was. “to break down thé code of tradi- 
tional cthies.” This poisonous sophistry has con- 
spicuously shown itself, of late years, in poetry and 
novels, no less than in plays. ‘There are certain 
authors who “ put themselves into the trick -of singu- 
larity,” assume anomalous mental attitudes, * contra- 
vene established principles of morality and taste, and, 
with a flamboyant pretentiousness of originality, mis- 
use the arts—disseminating bizarre notions, well calcu- 
lated, if they could prevail, to demoralize the whole 
social system. It is from authors of that class, and 
from their confederates (some of whom are actors and 
theatrical managers) and from their befuddled 
votaries, that the public hears of ‘“ Emancipated 
Literature,” “The Independent Theatre,” and “ The 
Drama of Ideas.” Those apostles of mental and moral 


dilaceration obviously desire that society should re- 
organize itself upon a basis of principles (or no prin- 
ciples) which represent reversion to the primitive 
state of man. ‘There is no other apparent way of 
interpreting their mischievous ebullitions—for this is 
a fair‘statement of the sum of their doctrine: 

Man is an animal; his animal instincts are natural ; 
whatever is natural is right; those natural instincts, 
being right, ought to be followed, without regard to 
“artificial restraints.” Spiritual promptings are 
symptoms of debility. Religion is superstition. The 
institution of marriage, as now constituted, is, in 
particular, a grievous obstacle to Nature, because an 
artificial restraint upon the fulfilment of those 
splendid desires which are a natural proclivity of the 
human race and its crowning glory. A chaste woman 
is, necessarily, a vapid dullard. A virtuous man is, 
necessarily, a contemptible milksop. The words 
“chaste” and “virtuous” are terms invented, by 
bigotry, to designate a bondage enjoined and main- 
tained by foolish social law. A human being attains 
to the highest pitch of nobility possible to our mortal 
state when enthralled and dominated by amatory 
emotion. Literature, and, in particular, Dramatic 
Literature, should never be “ anti-naturalistic,” and 
should proceed, not from the genial intellect, but from 
the impulse of lawless animal passion; and Poetry, 
since it is the supreme vehicle of expression, should 
be the explosive eloquence of erotic frenzy. 

As applied to the administration of the stage (and 
they have been liberally so applied) those doctrines 
signify that the province of the theatre is to supple- 
ment the police court; to portray the clinic, the jail, 
and the madhouse; to show “life as it is ”—with the 
preliminary assumption that “life as it is” reeks 
with disease and iniquity. According to that standard, 
the need of the stage (and of the public) is “ strong 
meat ”—succulent, gory, “fit food for strong men.” 
All decent drama is only “ milk for babes,” and all 
persons who think otherwise—who contend for “ the 


modesty of nature,” for decency, for the sanctity of * 


the individual, for purity in art, and for spiritual im- 
pulse toward nobleness of thought and conduct—are 
“bourgeois sentimentalists.” In the mean time the fact 
is that, under these and other malign influences, the 
theatre has been much degraded. In itself it is a 
good institution, and, when rightly conducted, it can 
be made subservient to noble purposes and diffusive of 
an immense power for good; but to-day it has, through 
the pernicious industry of the purveyors of theatrical 
garbage, most shamefully been brought to such a 
pass that, actually, it cannot be comprehensively ob- 
served and intelligibly discussed except by persons who 
first take the trouble to acquaint themselves, to some 
extent at least, with criminology and nosology; and 
often it compels a plea, not only for morality, but 
for common decency. 

Some works that treat, in the cold language of 
science, of the disorders, physical and mental, that 
impel to aberrancy or depravity or madden to crime 
are, by law, not permitted to -be sold to the general 
public, and cannot be obtained except by lawyers and 
physicians; yet literal exhibitions are not infrequently 

(Continued on page 34) 
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A scene from “ The Three Daughters of Monsieur Dupont.” From left to right: Isabel Waldron as Madame Dupont, 
Jeffreys Lewis as Madame Mairaut, Laurence Irving as Monsieur Dupont, J. Hooker Wright as Monsieur Mairaut 
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PZT is but thirty or forty years since 
pearls were first sought in the deeps 
of the Pacific, where Torres Strait 
strikes passage between North Aus- 
tralia and New Guinea. The dis- 
covery was made by the crew of a 

my vessel that was wrecked on Warrior 
myKy Island. The skipper and crew es- 
eaped the penalty of becoming ‘ long 
pig” and sailed away, their ship freighted with pearl 
shells which they disposed of in Sydney, Australia, 
for what seemed to them a vast fortune. 

To-day the Dutch government controls shelling in 
Torres Strait, and in consideration of a certain stiff 
bonus and an agreement affecting the size of the shells 
to be taken has granted a concession to an Australian 
company. 

The master-spirit governing all connected with the 
pearl fisheries, from the heads of the corporation down 
to the low-bred native scavenger is—venture. Strange 
to say, the small corps of men—the divers—upon 
whom the great or small gamble depends, are among 
the most meagrely remunerated of the staff. 

By law the diver is a salaried man; hence a writ- 
ten contract specifies that as such San X is entitled 
to the minimum sum of one shilling per month. Apart 
from this divers are paid sparingly, according to the 
weight of shells procured, less ten per cent. for damage. 

Japanese pearl-divers are by far the most satis- 
factory, although Malays and blacks in full undress 
plunge gayly to the water’s depths, where often at the 
insistence of a yawning shark they abide the Judg- 
ment Day. ; 

The law insists that the Japanese diver wear the 
regulation helmeted suit. Attired in this strange 
garb, sitting on the lugger’s deck during rest intervals, 
drinking strong tea and nibbling toast, he recalls to 
the onlooker some submarine monster of Jules Verne. 

Each lugger claims a diver or two—whimsica], super- 
stitious beings. Should one have wrangled with the 
“tender ”—the man who times him underwater, tends 
the air-pump, and complies with his minutest signal— 
he would refuse, through fear of foul play, to descend 
under his adversary’s supervision—an objection neces- 
sitating suspension of work on that lugger for the 
greater part of the day. 

Less frequently than the unadorned black does the 
fully equipped diver become a prey to sharks. An 
uncanny-looking creature bulging with air, he finds 
a defensive weapon in the outlet valve, for in its 
egress the air creates a wild disturbance in the water, 
thus greatly intimidating the man-eater. The diver’s 
uncovered hands are the only parts of his body avail- 
able for a meal, and in this respect there have been 
gruesome casualties. 

There are deep-water diving-grounds situated at the 
entrance to the northeastern passage of Torres Strait, 
and Darnley Island in the vicinity is known as “ the 
burying-ground: of divers.” By reason of the depth of 
the sea here the Dutch government prohibits all diving; 
yet so strong is the lure of gain that, despite this 
interdiction, a clique of divers—‘‘on their own ”— 
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THE FISHERIES OF TORRES STRAIT, WHERE MEN OF ALL 


RACES FOREGATHER TO JOIN IN THE OYSTER GAMBLE 


By Mura Bayly 


plunge in search of shells with merely a rope to secure 
them. The fact’ that a colleague is hauled up dead 
does not incommode the rest. They work on callous- 
ly till night descends, then, under cover of the dark, 
they bury the lifeless body on Darnley Island. 

With his diving-dress the Asiatic takes~on super- 
stitious vagaries, though apparently in his natural 
state he is the embodiment of unconcern. The diving- 
dress is the white man’s institution, and in this the 
colored man lacks faith. Divers have told of coming 
across, in Davy. Jones’s locker, “ ships with sails set.” 
Wild-eyed they relate of the men down below “ pump- 
ing water from the sunken ship,” and let who can 
calm their fears! Dispersed, as the fleet often is, 
over an extensive radius, the task allotted to the white 
overseer is unavoidably irksome. In his oil-launch, 
harassed by an intemperate sun, he steams from 
lugger to lugger to°collect the find in shells. The flag- 


tide of fashion, they become slaves to the trade in 
the form of handles, buttons, ornaments, ete. 
Natives are banned from shell-opening. ‘They are 
watched by the white overseers as mice by a cat, for 
as pearl thieves they excel. As far as possible to 
prevent collusion ‘among a lugger’s crew, the native 
contingent is comprised of members of various nation- 
alities slightly antagonistic to one another, as, for 
instance, a Malay, Japanese, Javanese, and a black. 
Nevertheless, thefts are frequent. The method adopted 
is’ to expose the oysters without water to the fierce 
tropical sun. The heat compelling the bivalves to 
open their shells, the native thrusts a small stick be- 
tween them. On this they close tightly, the thick- 
ness of the wood, however, permitting free access on 
either side to the wire of a ginger-ale bottle that in 
probing forces out any vagrant pearl. The object 
attained, the native submersés the bivalve, which in 
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Natives are banned trom shell-opening, tor as pearl thieves they excel 


ship receives the hoard, and upon her the “ opening” 
and “storing ” are attended to. 

With the round of the shell toward him, aided by a 
stout knife,- the overseer forces the lips apart. Slime 
and scum extracted, his deft fingers explore for pearls, 
and the treasure found is often furtively concealed. 
The natives, only too keen for a joke on the foreigner, 
have been known to boil a fish-eye and to insert the 
hardened ocular ball between the shells. To the huge 
delight of the indigines, the unsuspicious white man 
disposes of the mock gem with his customary sleight- 
of-hand, 

The shells, freed from their pearls, are handed to 
the natives, who separate them at the hinge, clear 
them of meat and extraneous matter, and pack them 


in cases for shipment to London, where, caught by the 


its relief gives way to an opportune gasp, thus en- 
abling the stick to be dislodged. It is not long before 
the oyster regains its normal aspect, which is so peace- 
ful that it belies all previous misuse. 

Pearl-fishing, by turns disquietingly adventuresome 
and exasperatingly monotonous, holds but slender- 
charm for the professional. Last year, during a sea- 
son of eight months, death claimed twelve divers from 
the same fleet. Subsequently to this loss a prevailing 
southeasterly monsoon, with the unrelinquishing fury 
characteristic of its kind, trampled to the bottom of 
the sea 45 luggers and 370 men. 

Cloistered upon a restless lugger for months at a 
time, a target for the Pacific’s squalls and raging 
typhoons, the white sheller, weary of his isolation, 
yearns passionately for gentle companions and for home. 


























The shells are packed in cases for shipment to London 





Malays and blacks in full undress plunge gayly to the water’s depths 




















































































Drawn by Walter Biggs 
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To Mark Twain 


“Ts he gone to a land of no laughter— 
This man who made mirth for us all?” 


Tue lilied island of the sun 
Had lured you long from pain 
death, 
But, as the happier isles are won, 
To peace you yield your willing breath. 


and 


Great master of the jester’s bells— 
The crowned and sceptred king of 
mirth— 
You from enchantment’s limpid wells 
Drew the lost gladness of the earth; 


And yet you touched the deeper things 
With hand more exquisite and true; 
What sphere of light with laughter rings, 
What strong, new joys encompass you? 

ApA FosTeR MURRAY. 





The Hairdresser Who Died 


Twice 


THERE are many puzzling conundrums 
in French history, but perhaps the most 
perplexing of all, though it has to do 
with a comparatively minor personage, is 
that surrounding the mystery of the hair- 
dresser of Marie Antoinette. It is not a 
common occurrence for a person to die 
twice, a circumstance which has occurred 
in the case of this hairdresser, who was 
known as Jean Antié, alias Léonard. 

This Antié, or Léonard, was a Gascon, 
born in 1758, who acquired a reputation 
in Paris by reason of his great ingenuity 
in building the elaborate coiffures of the 
time of Louis XVI. In 1791 he was lodged 
at the Tuileries as valet de chambre of 
the queen. 

When Marie Antoinette and the royal 
family made their abortive attempt to 
flee from France, Léonard was sent ahead 
as a scout. He was seized, brouglit back 
to the French capital, and eondemned to 
be executed as a traitor to the state. 

So far as any one then knew, he was 
duly decapitated, his death being properly 
recorded in the register provided for the 
purpose. Investigation has, however, 
elicited the interesting fact that the ex- 
hairdresser was very much alive in Rus- 
sia in the year 1814; and to complicate 
matters the Paris register showed his sec- 
ond death certificate under the year 1820. 
The question naturally arises, just how did 
Léonard manage to evade the penalty 
that every one had no doubt he had suf- 
fered? A great many guesses have been 
ventured, and the following explanation, 


offered by one puzzled historian, seems, of 


all of them, the most reasonable. 

One day, while a group of condemned 
were awaiting their turn for execution, 
the guillotine broke down and: had to be 
repaired. A number of victims had been 
executed; ten or a dozen were obliged to 
stand waiting till the repairs had been 
accomplished. 

Now it appears that one individual, 
the twentieth on the list, whose hands 
lvere, as was the custom, bound behind 
him, grew faint at the delay. He leaned 
against the line of officers that separated 
the prisoners from the mob of spectators. 
Suddenly a gap opened behind the man, 
almost unconsciously he slipped through, 
and the line closed once more. A _ by- 
stander reached over and placed a hat on 
the man’s bare head, and the people 
crowded about as if to hide him. A short 
time thereafter a man, with -his hands 
behind him, was seen in the Champs- 
Elysées, walking with the air of one out 
for a quiet stroll. This man was said to 
have spent the next night in a ditch, and 
to have made his way to Russia subse- 
quently. If this person, saved by a for- 
tunate accident or by collusion, was 
Léonard, the story explains the mystery 
of the two death certificates. 





Vegetable Cast-iron 


OFFIcIAL tests of the many valuable 
hardwoods native to western Australia 
have made known the extraordinary 
properties of yate, believed to be the 
strongest of all known woods. Its average 
terisile strength is 24,000 pounds to the 
square inch, equalling that of good cast- 
iron. But many specimens are much 
stronger, and one was tested up to 17% 
tons to the square inch, which is equal to 
the tensile strength of wrought iron. The 
sawn timber of yate_is probably the 
strongest in the world. The tree grows 
to a maximum height of 100 feet, and 
Hy “areca a diameter of 21% or even 
3 feet. 





The Conquest of Night 


FRENCH scientists have been gathering 
Some interesting data with reference to the 
present state of the art of artificial il- 
lumination, with special reference to the 
continued improvement of gas-lights. 








Man has now so far advanced in his 
effort to banish night that in Paris, for 
example, the artificial illumination is 
estimated to be nearly one ten-thousandth 
of the amount of sunlight. This ap- 
proaches the amount of illumination, of 
solar origin, on the planet Saturn. 

Although we are now in the age of 
electricity, the French investigations show 
that the incandescent mantle, the acety- 
lene-lamp, and other inventions, cause a 
constant increase in the use of gas for 
illumination. One effect of the introduc- 
tion of the electric light has been to bring 
about vast improvements in other methods 
of producing light; and man needs them 
all, for night on the earth will grow 
brighter and brighter as_ civilization 
advances. 





Singing Kettles 


THE Japanese manufacture in a great 
variety of forms iron teakettles which 
break into song when the water boils. 
The song may not be a perfect melody, 
but it is perhaps as agreeable as the notes 
produced by some of the insects that the 
Japanese also treasure for their music. 

The harmonious sounds of the _ tea- 
kettles are produced by steam bubbles 
escaping from beneath thin sheets of iron 
fastened closely together nearly at the bot- 
tom. To get the best effects some skill is 
required in regulating the fire. The 
character of the sounds varies with the 
form of the kettle. These singing kettles 
have been used for many centuries. 





THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa box. 4* 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IT SLUGS HARD 


Coffee a Sure and Powerful Bruiser. 








“Let your coffee slave be denied his cu 
at its appointed time! Headache —sic 
stomach—fatigue like unto death. I know 
it all in myself, and have seen it in others. 
Strange that thinking, reasoning beings will 
persist in its use,” says a Topeka, Kansas, 
man. 

He says further that he did not begin 
drinking coffee until after he was twenty 
years old, and that slowly it began to poison 
tion, and affect his hearing through his ner- 
vous system. 

“Finally I quit. coffee, and the conditions 
slowly disappeared; but one cold morning 
the smell of my wife’s coffee was too much 
for me, and I tookacup. Soon I was drink- 
ing my regular allowance, tearing down 
brain and nerves by the daily dose of the 
nefarious concoction. 

“Later I found my breath coming hard, 
and frequent fits of nausea, and then I was 
taken down with bilious fever. 

““Common-sense came to me, and I quit 
coffee for good and went back to Postum. 
I at once began to gain, and have had no 
returns of my bilious symptoms, headache, 
dizziness, or vertigo. 

“T now have health, bright thoughts, and 
added weight, where before there was in- 
validism, the blues, and a skeleton-like con- 
dition of the body. 

“My brother quit coffee because of its 
effect on his health and now uses Postum. 
He could not stand the nervous strain while 
using coffee, but keeps well on Postum. 

“Miss F., I know personally, was inca- 
pable of doing a day’s work while she was 
using coffee. She quit it and took up Pos- 
tum, and is now well and has perfectly 
steady nerves.” 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter ? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
irie, true, and full of human interest. 


Myles Candies of Rare Quality 








An Assortment of Heart Shaped 
Deliciously Flavored Sweets 


PACKED IN HEART SHAPED TIN BOXES, 
30 cents per Box. 


Sold by our Sales Agents everywhere and by 
55 Retail Stores. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 









































The Always-on-Duty 
Telephone 


Your Bell Telephone is on 
duty 1440 minutes every day. 
So is the telephone exchange; 
so are the toll lines which rad- 
iate through the neighboring 
communities; so are the long 
distance lines which connect 
you with far-away cities and 
other radiating systems. 


The whole Bell System is on 
duty 1440 minutes a day—and 
if any of these minutes are not 
used, their earning power is 
irrevocably lost. 


Like the Police Force or the 
Fire Department, the telephone 
is not always working—but it 
is always on duty and always 
costing money. But you would 
not be satisfied with the fire 
department if your burning 
house had to take itsturn; nor 
with the police force if you 
had to wait in line to receive 
protection. 


You want service at once. 
That is exactly what the Bell 
System endeavors to give you 
—immediate attention, instan- 
taneous service. listrives to be 
always ready to receive your 
call at any point, and connect 
you with any other point— 
without postponement or 
delay. 


It would be much cheaper if 
telephone customers would be 
content to stand in line, or if 
their communications could be 
pees up to be sent during slack 

ours; or if the demand was so 
distributed as to keep the whole 
system comfortably busy for 
1440 consecutive minutes a 
day. 

But the public needs imme- 
diate and universal service and 


the Bell System meets the 
public’s requirements. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Made of brass, 3 sizes. In brass boxes of 100. 
Handsome.Compact. Strong. No Slipping, Never! 
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have ever seen. 


which directly affect business. 


for MAY 


Forms or Bank CHECKs, 


Corporations; 


(4) Financing an Enter; 


etc., etc. 


zine for an entire year. 





Every PROGRESSIVE Business 
Man NEEDS this Magazine! 


A magazine different from any other you 
Filled each month with 
business information of definite, practical value. Its 
articles, written by experts, ‘‘get you somewhere.” Its 

clean-cut editorials report and interpret all current affairs 
It will broaden your business 
knowledge, open to you new fields of thought and achievement, 
help you every day to realize your plans for doing a bigger 
business—winning a better position. Study this list of articles in 


THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Muzz.Linc THE Purcnaser, An Editorial 
AupITING INsurANCcE Accounts, by GeorGe WI LkINsoN, C. P. A 
MopERN Business AND DrinkKING, by Howarp Brapy 

Siwe Licuts on Letter WRitTING, b 


Special series of articles appearing during the year are: (1) The Organization and Management of 
(2) Selling and Advertising Campaigns; (3) ‘he Alteration and Forgery of Checks; 

I meee (5) Real Estate—Its Purchase, Sale, and Management. 

single articles on the subjects of Accounting, Business Organization and Administration, Advertising, 


SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER—FOUR MONTHS FOR 25 CENTS 

Send us to-day 25 cents in stamps or coin and we will enter your subscription for 
four months, and mail the May number at once. 
Not for twenty times the cost of such a subscription could you 
secure the expert advice and information to be found in every number. Get acquainted with 
this clean-cut magazine of practical business without delay—mail your subscription NOW! 
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Percy P. VyLe 


by R. C. Harrison 
Tue HARDWARE DRUMMER Pitas Back, b 
A Reat Estate Accountinc System, by 
GUARANTY AND SuRETysHIP, by EpwarD MATTHEW KEATOoR 
SELLING City Reav Estate, by Joun CoLiier 
EpirortaL CommMent—Recent LeGat Decisions—Queries—Book Reviews 


A. S. ATKINSON 
. C. Bextiey, C,.P. A 


Also numerous 


Or send $1.00 and receive the maga- 








THE RONALD PRESS CO., Pubs., 229 Broadway, New York 




































































































THE GENERAL ADVANCE IN 


YNSERVATIVE estimate of what 
the general advance in wages now in 
progress will cost the railroads, 
YX operating east of Chicago, places the 

> amount at not less than $35,000,000 
a year. On all sides wages are 
going up. Now it is this road and 





crease. In a number of cases the 
higher wage schedules have been definitely established : 
in others, the increases offered by the companies have 
not yet been accepted by the men, the matter being 
still under arbitration. Not improbably, when the in- 
crease in the cost of running the railroads as a result 
of current wage increases is figured up, original esti- 
mates will be found to have been far exceeded. 

Cost of running the railroads has been so largely 
increased during the past two years by reason of the 
rise in the price of almost everything used in rail- 
roading, that holders of railway securities may well 
pause and wonder what the effect of this further 
wholesale increase in charges is going to be. How 
about dividends, for instance, present and prospective? 
Nineteen hundred and ten was to have been a year of 
dividend increases, and, indeed, began auspiciously, 
with dividends raised on a number of important roads, 
Is this movement toward more liberal disbursements 
to shareholders to be continued, or do the wage in- 
creases now being made mean that higher dividends 
need not be looked for for some time to come? 

To get a clear idea of what the extensive wage 
increases being made mean to the railroads, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that the general advance in 
wages now in progress is the second such movement 
within five years. During the latter part of 1906, 
when business was booming and the railroads had all 
the traffie they could handle, a general increase in 
wages was demanded and granted. The next year 
came the panic, and after that the depression of 1908, 
during which time half the railroads in the country 
failed to earn the interest on their outstanding bonds. 
‘But at no time during the depression were wages re- 
duced. Improvement and extension work were stopped, 
orders for equipment were cancelled, and the old cars 
and locomotives made to do—in every direction operat- 
ing expenses were cut to the bone—but wage schedules 
were left untouched. The increases now being made 
are, therefore, in no sense restorations. They are addi- 
tions out and out, and to a seale of wages which was 
sharply advanced only a few years ago. 

By all those who have kept in touch with the rail- 
road conditions during the past two years, the rising 
tide of operating costs has been recognized as one of 
the most unsettling features in the situation. The 
railroads have made money during the past year and 
a half, it is true, and gross earnings have in many 
eases equalled the high records made in 1906, but on 
account of the great rise in the price of materials 
the strictest economy has been necessary to make any 
kind of a showing in the way of net earnings. Toward 
the close of last year this tendency became _pro- 
nounced, Called upon, by reason of the big amount 
of traffic offering, to make liberal betterment expendi- 
tures, the railroads found the cost of handling the 
business to be such that anything like liberal ex- 
penditures for betterments would have made most 
serious inroads upon the surplus available for divi- 
dends. Faced with the necessity of raising new 
capital and realizing the necessity of making & good 
showing as to earnings, the railroads hesitated about 
appropriating money for betterments. Different  poli- 
cies were pursued on different roads, but in very few 
cases were maintenance expenditures such that by any 
stretch of the imagination could they be called liberal. 

That is the situation at present—the railroads re- 
porting big gross earnings, but able to show a satis- 
factory margin for dividends only by the exercise of 
the closest economy. Now comes this new factor into 
the situation, the necessity of increasing the amount 
paid out for labor by anywhere from six to twelve 
per cent. What it means to the railroads in the way 
of increased operating charges can be seen from the 
fact that out of each one hundred dollars earned, forty 
dollars are directly and immediately paid out to 
employees. 

Are the railroads in a position thus to add to the 
burden of théir operating charges and still go ahead 
with their programme of increased dividends? <A 
glance at the last annual statement of a few of the 
leading systems is all that is necessary to see that 
they are not. There are roads in this country so 
rich and powerful that they could double their ex- 
penditure for labor and still pay dividends, but they 
are in the decided minority. To most of the rail- 
roads a ten-per-cent. increase in the amount paid for 
labor puts increased dividends ott of the question— 
in the ease of not a few roads, indeed, it raises the 
question as to whether the present dividend rate can 
be continued. 

Unless, of course, freight rates are raised. Upon 
that depends the whole question of dividends. We are 
hearing of increased wages now—as. soon as that has 
been definitely settled we shall hear about higher 
freight rates. Up in the Northwest the question has 
been started, the millers having entered an early pro- 
test against any increase in freight rates on flour. 
So far, however, the question of rates has been kept 
local. But with the higher wage schedules definitely 
settled and actually operative, the question as to 
whether or not the railroads are to be allowed to 
charge more for transportation is bound to become a 
national issue. 

In thus carefully choosing the time when the ques- 
tion of increased freight rates is to be prominently 
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By Franklin Escher 


brought before the public, the railroads are evidently 
mindful of the harm which was done by their prema- 
ture attempt to raise rates two years ago. That, it 
will be reeollected, was the time when we were just 
emerging from the panic and when business was pros- 
trate all oyer the country. With gross earnings hardly 
sufficient to cover operating charges, the railroads 
made a determined attempt to draw before the coun- 
try’s attention the fact that they ought to be allowed 
to put up freight rates. Many of the arguments ad- 
vanced were strong and sound and some of the best 
railroad economists in the country took up the cause 
of the transportation companies and tried to make the 
country see that the railroads had a right to charge 
more for carrying freight. But, unfortunately, the 
country was in no mood to listen to argument. Busi- 
ness was down, and all that the average man could 
see in the railroads’ desire to raise freight rates was 
an influence which would tend to keep it down. From 
every part of the country came the cry that industry 
was already staggering along under a heavy enough 
burden, and that the little business that was being 
done could not stand the added strain of higher costs 
for transportation. For a while the railroad men 
held out for their claim that they ought to be con- 
sidered, too, and allowed to put up rates, but when 
such leaders in the railroad world as Henry Fink, 
chairman of the Norfolk and Western, began to 
swing over to the other side and admit the time in- 
opportune, the agitation for higher freight rates began 
to subside. Return of good times and the offering to 
the railroads of as much business as they could handle 
caused it to die out altogether. 

But now, by the action of the trainmen in threaten- 
ing a general strike, and the extensive wage increases 
which have been granted, the whole. question is re- 
opened again, this time with a greater determination 
than ever on the part of the railroad men to get what 
they consider their rights. Conditions, now, they 
claim, have changed. The country has become pros- 
perous. Industry, as Chairman Fink (who opposed 
the raising of rates two years ago) recently pointed 
out, has passed through its period of depression, and 
is well able to bear the slight added costs of an in- 
crease in freight rates, 

In ‘support of their contention that the railroads 
ought to be allowed to charge more for the transporta- 
tion they have to sell, the railroad men rely upon two 
great arguments. The first is that while the price of 
everything else has been going up the price of trans- 
portation has been going down. The second is that 
the railroads, like other private corporations, ought to 
be allowed to charge such rates as will make it pos- 
sible for them to earn not merely fixed charges and a 
few per cent, over, but an adequate return on the 
capital invested—such a return as will attract capital 
into railroading and facilitate the further rapid de- 
velopment of the country. 

Backed up as it is by actual figures, the first claim 
of the railroads, that, the price of everything .else hav- 
ing advanced, freight rates ought to be advanced too, 
undoubtedly carries a good deal of weight. Tables 
offered by the railroad men to show the way in 
which the prices of nearly everything used in rail- 
roading have advanced are hardly necessary—every 
one knows how prices have gone up and. the published 
operating account of every railroad in the country 
shows how much more it costs to run a railroad now 
than it cost only a few years ago. The tables showing 
the course of freight rates during that same period, 
however, disclose the surprising fact that transporta- 
tion charges, instead of having risen with the price of 
other things, are, on the average, just about where 
they were ten years ago, 

Comparison of commodity prices and freight rates on 
a chart recently made from official sources shows the 
disadvantage under which the railroads are laboring. 
Going back ten years, and taking 100 as a unit, the 
chart shows that while wages and commodity prices 
have been rising steadily since that time, freight rates 
went first above and then below the unit line, never 
getting far away from it one way or the other, and 
ending at about the same level as in 1899. During 
the ten years, passenger rates show a decline to 98, 
and the rate for carrying mail per ton mile a drop to 
79. 

Thus, while the tide of operating costs has been 
steadily creeping in; the price paid to the railroads 
for what they have to sell, transportation, has actu- 
ally decreased. By greater efficiency of management, 
labor-saving devices, ete., the railroads have been able 
to offset a part of the steadily increased charges with 
which they find themselves faced, but only a part. 
The big powerful systems like Union Pacific, operating 
in territory where high freight rates prevail, have 
been able to do pretty well in spite of the big increase 
in the price of materials and labor, but for some. of 
the less wealthy roads in the East and South the de- 
velopment of such conditions has meant something 
little short of disaster. 

The other argument is that the railroads are built 
and run with private capital and that it is no more 
than right that a fair return should be had on capital 
so invested. If such return is not to be had, the 
argument goes, people will not put their money into 
railroad securities and development will be checked. 
Right now, according to James J. Hill, the country is 
faced with the danger of serious freight congestion 
simply because the railroads cannot raise the money 
to buy themselves adequate terminal facilities. Let 
the railroads charge higher freight rates, the claim is, 
and the capital the railroads need will soon enough be 
forthcoming. 

There is a good deal of force in this second argu- 
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ment, but it lacks the appealing directness of the first 
claim that prices have risen and that freight rates 
ought to rise, too. The statement, for instance, that 
the railroads ought to be allowed to earn a fair re- 
turn on the capital invested in them is subject to 
varying interpretation. What is a fair return? With 
freight rates as they are, don’t a good many of the 
railroads earn what in any kind of a business would 
be considered a very fair return? Is not overcapitali- 
zation responsible for the fact that- some of the 
Eastern and Southern roads find themselves in trouble? 
All these and other questions can be raised, and the 
matter is not easy of settlement. It is much to be 
desired, of course, that the railroads running through 
the newer parts of the country be able to get the new 
capital they need for developing their territory. It 
is a kind of a round-about argument, however, that 
shippers, for instance, here in the East, ought to be 
made to pay higher freight rates in order that the 
Western railroads’ credit be made better and they 
enabled to borrow money for development work. The 
Eastern shippers will hardly be able to see it that way. 
Fortunately for themselves, the railroad men who 
are demanding that they be allowed to put up freight 
rates do not depend in the least upon this second argu- 
ment. With their tables showing how the prices of 
everything other people sell have gone up while the 
price of what they have to sell has gone down, they 
will be in a pretty strong position to make out a case 
in favor of higher rates. By the extensive advances in 
wages at present being made, their position is being 
greatly strengthened. That, perhaps, is one of the 
reasons why the demands of the men are being so 
willingly granted. , 


There have been some pretty sharp advances during 
the past two years in the ‘price of things in common 
use, but none sharper than that which has taken 
place in the price of erude rubber. In April last year 
Para rubber sold at’ $1.26 a pound, and in April two 
years ago at 84 cents. The present quotation is around 
$3 a pound. 

For the increase in the demand which is responsible 
for the advance in price which has taken place, the 
automobile industry is primarily responsible. If, as 
is estimated, there are 250,000 private automobiles 
in this country, at least 4,200,000 tires are used annu- 
ally. The president of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany has recently been quoted as saying that sixty 
per cent. of the world’s output of rubber is*taken by 
the United States and that of this, one-half goes into 
automobile tires. 

All of which goes some little way toward explain- 
ing the extraordinary vitality of the “rubber boom” 
in London, and the fact that the amount tied up in 
the British speculation in rubber stocks is now re- 
ported as being in excess of £100.000,000. Perhaps the 
most extraordinary feature of the whole thing, how- 
ever, is the fact that the speculation is strictly con- 
fined to London, Paris and New York refusing to take 
any part in it whatsoever. 


It is early in the season, but we have already had 
a first-class scare. By a singular coincidence it 
reached its height on the day when the Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie was sailing from New York with $10,000,000 
in good American coin on board. For reserve purposes 
the Bank of England prefers American eagles to al- 
most any other form of gold, and it will be many a day 
before the gold we are sending out finds its way back 


* to this side. 


The fact that a disastrous storm in the Middle 
Western States has worked havoc with the growing 
crops has nothing to do with the gold we are sending 
out now, but may have a good deal to do with the 
time when we shall get it back. Through increased 
exports of agricultural products alone can the present 
unfavorable trade situation be corrected, and while 
the reports of crop damage have as usual been grossly 
exaggerated, enough harm has been done to materially 
reduce the amount of the 1910 cotton crop which will 
be available for export. 


In stock-market history the speculative leaders of 
yesteryear are often the solid investment stocks of 
to-day. No one thinks of “ Lackawanna” or “ Sugar ” 
as speculative securities, nowadays. Days and days 
go by when they are not traded in at all. And yet 
both of them were not so very long ago as much 
market leaders as Union Pacifie or Steel are to-day. 
“Sugar,” for instance, whose heyday of speculation 
was from 1893 to 1900, in several of those years: was 
dealt in to the extent of over 13,000,000 shares and had 
an average fluctuation of about 48 points. Last year’s 
trading in the stock footed up to just 419,313 
shares, the whole range of fluctuation being only 
21 points. 

Other stocks are being gradually metamorphosed 
exactly as were Sugar, Lackawanna, and the rest. 
Steel preferred is a conspicuous example, the stock 
being now so firmly lodged with investors that the 
day-to-day trading in it amounts to but very little. 


Will the common follow the example of the pre- 
ferred and gradually be taken out of the speculative 
market? To answer that would take a long, long 
look into the future. The people who are responsible 
for “Steel common” are immensely proud of it, and 
so is the American people as a whole. But 5,000,000 
shares is a lot of stock, and it will take a long time, 
and the fixed investment of a good deal of money, 
before the stock is all locked up and put away in 
investors’ strong-boxes, 
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The Foreign Trade in Automobiles 


Tue foreign trade of the United States 
in automobiles now amounts to a million 
dollars a month, or twelve million dol- 
lars per annum, of which sum about four 
millions are imports and eight millions 
exports. Ten years ago, the trade in 
automobiles was not of sufficient value to 
justify the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor in 
making a separate record of either the 
imports or exports, the few automobiles 
entering or leaving the country being in- 
eluded under the miscellaneous class of 
“All other articles.” In July, 1901, 
however, the Bureau began to record the 
exports, which in the fiscal year 1902 
amounted to about one million dollars, and 
since that time the value of automobiles 
and parts thereof exported to foreign 
countries has been in round terms thirty 
million dollars, of which total about 
twenty-five millions have developed in the 
five years ending with December, 1909, 
with a prospect that the fiscal year 1910 
will show an export record of fully eight 
million dollars: 

In imports the record was not estab- 
lished until July, 1905, when the total of 
automobiles and parts thereof imported 
amounted to four million dollars; in 
the fiscal years 1906 and 1907 to over five 
millions, but falling below that figure in 
succeeding years, making the total im- 
portation for the five years ending Decem- 
ber, 1909, for which a record exists, about 
eighteen million dollars of automobiles 
and parts thereof. The shipments of auto- 
mobiles and parts thereof to Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico are not included 
in the figures quoted above, but amount 
in the past five years to about two mil- 
lion dollars, making the total value of the 
automobiles passing in and out of ports 
of the United States in the past five years 
about forty-five million dollars. 

The imports are chiefly from France, 
Italy, Germany, and the United Kingdom, 
and the exports to practically every coun- 
try in the world, though the largest num- 
ber go to Canada, the United Kingdom, 
Mexico, and Australia. The number sent 
to Canada in the fiscal year 1909 was 
1,230, valued at $1,457,129; to England, 
590 machines, valued at $1,673,914; to 
France, 201 machines, valued at $643,692; 
to Mexico, 200 machines, valued at $282,- 





462; and to Australia, 127 machines, val- 
ued at $81,426. The prices of those sent 
to European countries are, as a rule, 
higher than those of the machines sent to 
Canada, Mexico, and Australia, the aver- 
age price of those sent to France being 
over $3,000 each, according to the prices 
and numbers of machines reported to the 
Kureau of Statistics; those to England 
average nearly $3,000 apiece; ose to 
Canada about $1,200; those to Mexico 
about $1,400 each; and those to Australia 
less than $650 each. 

The total number of automobiles ex- 
ported in the fiscal year 1909 was, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Statistics fig- 
ures, 3,184, valued at $5,387,021, an aver- 
age value of about $1,700 for a machine, 
and the number imported 1,624, valued at 
$2,905,391, showing also an average of 
about $1,700 for each machine. The dis- 
tribution of automobiles extends to all 
parts of the world, the number of coun- 
tries named by the Bureau of Statistics 
as destinations of automobiles exported 
in the fiscal year 1909 being not less than 
fifty, and including India, China, Dutch 
East Jndies, Japan, Canary Islands, 
Egypt, French and British Africa, South- 
American countries, Central-American 
states, the West India Islands, Gibraltar, 
and Portugal. ; 

The figures for the calendar year are 
larger and show also higher prices, the 
number of machines exported in the cal- 
endar year 1909 being 3,686, and _ the 
stated value being $6,889,031, an average 
of nearly $1,900; these figures including 


only the shipments of machines to 
foreign countries and not _ including 


the shipments to our non-contiguous ter- 
ritory, or the parts of machines which 
are included in the grand total stated be- 
low in comparing our own exports of 
automobiles with those of other countries. 

France leads the world as an exporter 
of automobiles. Statistics compiled from 
the official publications of the countries 
named show that the exports of vehicles 
of this class in the latest year for which 
details are at hand. were: from France, 


in 1908, $24,569,000; the United States, | 


in the calendar year 1909, $8,667,397; the 
United Kingdom, in 1909, $7,610,267; 
Italy, in 1908, $5,533,000; and Germany, 
in 1908, $3,301,000. 
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A STREET-CLEANING AUTOMOBILE 


A TYPE OF STREET-CLEANING MACHINE USED IN VIENNA. 


THE DIRT IS DRAWN UP 


BY A VACUUM PROCESS THROUGH A FUNNEL INTO A CAN, WHICH IS REPLACED 
WHEN FULL, 





The Military Mustache 


It is contrary to the British army 
regulations for an officer to shave his 
upper lip; and from time to time the War 
Ollice has issued general orders express- 
ing its disapproval of the growing dis-. 
regard of the regulations. Furthermore, 
the King has interested himself in this 
matter, and it is said that he contemplates 
some action that will compel the officers 
‘0 return to the old custom. 

The mustache has long been regarded 
‘Ss a military badge. Only one regiment 
in the Austro-Hungarian cavalry may go 
smooth-faced, and this is because during 
the Seven Years’. War recruits were so 
scarce that this regiment once had to go 
into battle when there were nothing but 
heardless boys in its ranks. It behaved 
with such gallantry, however, that its 
members remain beardless to this day. 

_ The decline of the mustache in military 
England is charged by some to Anglo- 
American alliances. The American girl is 
said to prefer the male face “smooth,” 
‘nd, as the average Briton has a weakness 





for American girls, the result is a com- 
bination that produces new fashions and 
outlaws old customs. 





Rent For a Forge 


More than five centuries ago the cor- 
poration of London acquired from the 
crown a forge for which it promised to 
pay an annual rent in its products. Al- 
though the forge was demolished in a riot 
during the reign of Richard II., 1377- 
1399, and was never restored, the rent is 
still punctually paid every October. 

Last autumn, on the appointed day, the 
city solicitor went to the office of the 
King’s remembrancer and made the fol- 
lowing proclamation: 

“ Oyez, oyez, oyez. Tenants and oc- 
cupiers of a certain, tenement called the 
Forge in the parish of St. Clement Danes 
in the county of Middlesex, come forth 
and do your service,” 

The city solicitor then solemnly counted 
six horseshoes and sixty-one nails, 
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A fifty-word “‘ Night Letter’’ will be sent 
for the price of a ten-word day message. 


Each additional ten words or less—one-fifth 
of the charge for. the first fifty words. 


The “Night Letter” eliminates the neces- 
sity of abbreviation, and makes the tele- 
graph service available for social corres- 
pondence as well as for business com- 


munication. 


This company’s facilities for this service 
include forty thousand employees, over 
one million and a quarter miles of wire, 

- and twenty-five thousand offices. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Prompt, Efficient, Popular Service. 


Messages of fifty words or more will be 
sent at night and delivered the following 
morning throughout the United States by 
the Western Union Telegraph Company. ° 
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THE CONTENTMENT 
OF SAFETY 


The ten year Gold Bonds of the New 
York Central Realty Company are secured 
by the assets of the Company, aggregating 


$2,400,000.00 and comprising real estate, in 


and adjacent to New York City. 


They privilege the purchaser to withdraw 
his entire investment with interest 
at any time after two years, 

They are issued in two forms:—If you 
wish to make-‘your capital work, 
buy a Coupon Bond. If you wish 
your work to make capital, buy an 
Accumulative Bond. 

Write for further information and copy of the 6% 
EXPONENT, an i i i and free. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL REALTY 60. 


Suite 1181, 1328 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














All 
Good Writers 
All Spencerian Pens are good writers, 
Stub, circular pointed, engrossing, draw- 
ing, or any other of the dozens of styles of 
Spencerian Pens—there’s no blot and splatter 
to spoil your work. All easy, velvety writers. 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


have smooth and carefully ground points. Per- 
fect temper, great elasticity. Send 6 cents in 


‘ stamps for sample card of 12, all different. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


349 Broadway, 
New York. 














. 6% Interest 


for sixty-six years has been paid upon the 
Scrip of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 

We are offering the new 1910 issue of 
Scrip at a price to yield better than 54%. 


Write for special circular. 


Taylor, Smith & Evans 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
49 Wall Street New York 














Bills of exchange bought 


Letters and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 

f rica,Commercial and ‘Trav- 

Oo ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made. _Inter- 


Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 58 WALL STREET 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BANKING 


By Charles A. Conant 
Discusses bank-note currency and the 
evolution of modern banking practice 
toward the idea of a central gbank. 


400 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.75 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


8% 20-YR. GOLD COUPON 
© IRRIGATION BONDS 


Investors wishing to secure benefits of this exceptionally re- 
munerative interest return should make prompt application. 
Denomination, $500. We invite strictest investigation both as to 
our reliability and the thorough soundness of this investment. 
Write today for Twenty-Year Cireular telling more about these 
bonds and the property that secures them ; also ask for illustrated 
booklet describing the Sanford Celery Delta—both free. 


HOWARD-PACKARD LAND CO., !nc., Sanford, Florida 


~~~] Theodore CHAMPION 4 G* 
ce ‘daas beoudl wee 


iy € PARIS AN 
‘: | g RAS pen 


FREE ON APPLICATION 


national Cheques. Certifi- 
cates of Deposit. 























































































AN IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING EXPERIMENT IN ECONOMICS 


O work five days in the week instead 
y) of six; to earn as much money in 
five days as in six; to have two full 
Days each week for rest, for pleas- 
ure, for recreation—such is the ap- 
of parently unattainable ideal which 
SQ) ay seems to be attainable, after 
The year recently past has wit- 

nessed the carrying out of an important experiment in 
economics by a great Philadelphia corporation, The 
Curtis Publishing Company. With one thousand of 
its employees—that part of its foree who are engaged 
in the mechanical department—there was put in force, 
with the opening of 1909, a system which bids fair 
to abrogate the world-old social law of “Six days 
shalt thou labor.” Seven hundred and fifty men and 
two hundred and fifty women are learning that five 
days is enough! And the importance of this lies, not 
in the mere fact that one single concern is making a 
suecess along these lines, but that, if the suecess shall 
continue, it will point out the way to others and more 
and more others till that which is now exceptional 
shall beeome universal. 
The experiment is 
year; it is too soon to 
denee; those who doubt 
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only beginning its second 
speak with absolute confi- 
its permanent possibilities 
after all, doubts have 


niay perhaps be right; but, 
been felt regarding every new thing under the sun, 


and it is always Time that alone can give the final 
verdict. 

It was natural that such an experiment should be- 
gin with a corporation like this one. It had already 
put into operation various valuable schemes for the 
good of its employees. There is in one of its buildings 
an excellent low-priced lunch-room; there is a room 
in which women and girls may dry their wet wraps; 
there is a system by which umbrellas may be rented 
for a nickel on days of unexpected rain; there is an 
employees’ savings-bank; there is a system of em- 
ployees’ insurance. Yet, so far as I ean gather, there 
are no members of the company who flatter themselves 
that they are exponents of altruism. They are prac- 
tical, clear-sighted men. They believe that what acts 
for the good of the employee is likely to react for the 
good of the employer; and if it should be true that in 
benefiting their employees they also benefit themselves, 
they are trying to follow a line that will surely result 
in good to the entire community. 

The new experiment came about through the realiza- 
tion by the company of the wide-spread desire among 
working-men in general for a forty-eight-hour week. 
It is a desire that has made itself felt in all parts of 


the country. And this particular company began 
mulling over the problem in its own way, looking 


over the: problem from its own point of view. 

The idea of a forty-eight-hour week exercises a pe- 
culiar appeal. Six days of eight working-hours each; 
the days divided into three equal parts—eight hours 
for work, eight hours for recreation, eight hours for 
sleep. But the clear-sighted practical is always ready 
to go ahead of the theoretical. There are better pos- 
sibilities than those three eights. 

The employees were working on a schedule of fifty- 
four hours a week; the company was ready to gratify 
the desire for forty-eight hours if satisfactory results 
could reasonably be hoped for. And at length, to one 
of those in authority, came the idea of making it out 
with five days a week. 

He submitted it to the board of directors, and the 
attractiveness of it was readily seen. Two full days 
a week in which the employees could put tools out of 
their hands and work out of their minds! But could 
it be reasonable, practical, feasible? Would it har- 
monize with common sense and profits? Was it not 
merely an iridescent dream? 

The only sure way with such questions is to have 
tiem answered by experience; and, fortunately, this 
was a company not afraid to trust to experience for 


By Robert Shackleton 


answers. Whereupon a plan and schedule were care- 
fully worked out. 

The first point was that the employees: were to ob- 
tain as much money for the reduced hours of labor 
as before. It was fully realized that nothing could 
be a success that should reduee the total of earnings. 
The question was whether increased devotion, increased 
good-will, increased happiness, would make up to the 
company for the loss of so many hours a week. 

Nor was it to be a matter of some of the employees 
having Monday off, others Tuesday, and so on. Men 
and machinery were to work at full pressure, at full 
force, during five days of the week, and then from 
Friday night to Monday morning men and machinery 
were alike to rest. 

The experiment was begun. It was not, indeed, ex- 
tended to every department. It was not deemed prac- 
ticable, at the beginning. to apply the system to the 
huge office forces of the | several departments—to those 
who handle mail and money and keep in constant touch 
with the rest of the world; for the rest of the world, 
so far, does business on Saturday, at least up to the 
noon hour, and it seemed as if one single house could 
not with impunity shut itself away from touch. with 
the world on that day; that somewhat of co-operation, 
somewhat of general recognition of the movement, 
would be necessary before letting every department 
join; and so the experiment was first to be tried on 
the big mechanical department alone. 

But such things are a matter of progress. It was 
not so many years ago that the now well-nigh universal 
Saturday afternoon closing was merely experimental 
and was adopted only with reluctance and doubt. 

The working-day of each of the thousands in the 
mechanical department is divided into nine hours and 
thirty-six minutes, and for the convenience of the ac- 
counting bureau the complete day is divided into units 
of six minutes each. An important question from the 
first was whether or not a man will work as well 
for nine hours and a half as for eight hours—whether 
or not his energy, his power of application, his strenu- 
ousness and enthusiasm, will continue. But those 
in closest touch with the foree say that the evil ef- 
fects of slightly lengthening the day is more than 
offset by the complete elimination of one full day. 

The mechanical department operates a day force 
and a night force; indeed, one effect of the new experi- 
ment has been very materially to increase the force 
of night-workers. 

Those who have the day hours begin at 7.15, 7.25, 
or 7.35, according to their branch of the department. 
All rest at noon for about three- -quarters of an hour, 
the actual time being adjusted with great care so as 
to harmonize the work of the various divisions. The 
quitting times are 5.33, 5.46, and 5.53. All of this 
showing the extreme attention to practical detail with 
which the experiment has been tried. 

The night-workers begin at 7 and work 
midnight; begin again at 1 and work until 5.36. 

Work is done at night as well as by.day from the 
realization of the fact—realized by all corporations 
whose work demands the use of modern and _ up-to- 
date machines—that improvements tread so closely en 
one another’s heels as to make it necessary to super- 
sede even the best and most expensive machines before 
they can be worn out, and that there is in consequence 
great economy in getting as much work as possible 
out of them before the time comes when they must be 
relegated as too out of date to pay for their use. 
This idea, with some companies, has found its ex- 
pression in arranging to work three eight-hour shifts 
every twenty-four hours, in that way to get every 
possible particle of work out of the machines before 
they are cast aside—and it may-be that along that line 
will come the final working out of the five-days-a-week 
idea; for there is no reason why increase of work for 
machinery and decrease of work for human_ beings 
should not harmonize; only, should this ever be the 
case, it will not be possible to give every employee 


until 





the same two days a week off, for the days would have 
to be adjusted variously. The entire subject, in its 
various ramifications and .possible developments, is of 
keen interest. 

And now, how has this five-days-a-week experiment 
actually worked out with the Philadelphia company 
thus far? 

In the first place, it is beginning its second year 
which shows that a board of exceedingly saci 
directors are at least sufficiently satisfied not to put 
an end to it. 

The majority consider it a success, and it remains 
to be seen whether they or a still doubting minority 
are in the right. 

On the side of the employee there is practically 
universal satisfaction with it. One thing which makes 
it impossible to judge absolutely as to conditions and 
results has been the fact that during the year past 
there has been such an increase and pressure of busi- 
ness that there has been considerable overtime work, 
but as overtime is paid at the rate of time and a half 
the employees have not felt dissatisfied; and the only 
regret is that there has, not been, for the sake of watch- 
ing the experiment, an absolutely clear year of five 
days a week. 

What use do the employees make of their extra time? 
Are they physically, mentally, morally, the better for 
it? Are they better workers, better members of the 
community, better in any way? 

Even the most optimistic, no matter how strong his 
predilections, must realize the futility of trying to 
speak as yet with positiveness upon this point. Those 
in closest personal touch with the working force be- 
lieve that the force is bettered and will continue to 
be bettered. 

That, so far as ean be learned by talking with them, 
the extra time is used in simple and homely ways 
speaks well for ultimate success. The women say the 
extra day gives them the opportunity, longed for in 
yain by so many women who work in offices or factories, 
to work with leisure over needed sewing and trimming 
and mending. It gives them time, too, so they will 
tell you, to make little visits to friends that without 
the extra day. would be impossible. And it gives them 
the most precious boon of all, from the feminine stand- 
point—-time to shop! 

Many of the men say that they now have time for 
all sorts of odd jobs about the house and garden; some 
frankly say that they catch up on sleep; here and 
there one says that on the extra day he tries to get 
some outside work. to do, though this development, 
fortunately a very slight one, would operate against 
the very spirit of the five-day scheme, which is entire- 
ly for the giving of hours of rest and change. 

That a large proportion of both men and women 
have gone a great deal more*on little trips into the 
country than they could have done under the old 
system of time is the best feature of all. And it is 
highly important, it seems to me, to find that at least 
in two or three cases the experiment has already so 
operated as to make them change their homes from 
the crowded city to the open suburbs; for they are 
willing to spend a little extra time in getting to work 
on five days if on thé sixth and seventh they can 
spend their days where there are trees and open fields, 
and where they can putter about their own gardens 
and chicken-yards. Should more follow this example, 
it would assuredly be a most happily altruistic result 
of a practical experiment. 

And the foremen say that on Mondays there is no 
lethargy, no disinclination to return to work, such as 
might have been feared as the result of such a long 
break in hours. 

On the whole, it is a curious and important experi- 
ment, and its continuation will be watched with inter- 
est whether the final outcome shall be failure and a 
return to old ideas, or continued success and a broad 
acceptance of this new-made rule: “Five days shalt 
thou labor.” 





Samuel Langhorne Clemens, 1835-1910 


AT THE TIME OF MARK TWAIN’S DEATH THE FOLLOWING POEM, BY WILBUR D.NESBIT, WAS PRINTED IN THE CHICAGO “EVENING POST” 


| sEE a boy who hugs a well-thumbed book, 
Wherein are the companions of his heart— 

is his monument; one would 

For any greater homage born of Art. 


This 


So Laughter stands with silent lips to-day 
The while the word goes pulsing round the earth, 
And tears course down the dimpled cheeks of Play, 
And sighs rise from the heavy heart of Mirth, 
For he is gone who brought them all to life— 
with the sure and patient hand, 
Who minded not the fretting stress and strife, 
But saw the joy with which the world is planned 


This master 


So heavy-lidded Grief must stand apart, 
Nor yet may Sorrow come with glooming face ; 
Death has not stilled the throbbing of his heart, 
It times the song of gladness in some place, 


not look 


Nay. 


This is his monument; 
For any greater homage born of Art: 

I see a boy who hugs a well-thumbed book, 
Wherein dwell the companions of his heart. 


And he has found the sunshine that he gave 
To all of us when clouds bent o’er his head— 
It seems his hand gives us a farewell wave 
From every word of his we ever read. 


4 


What graven bronze or stately shaft of stone 
May ever be sufliciently sublime? 
What may men write of him who wrote his own 
fair tribute that endures throughout all time? 
but the row 
All peopled with the human folk he drew, 
Memorialize for aye his human self— 
The blitheness ever old and ever new. 


of books upon the shelf, 


look 


one would not 
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THE BEST OF NEW FICTION 








The Heart of Desire 


. By ELIZABETH DEJEANS 

Author of ‘‘The Winning Chance.’* 

An intensely dramatic and appealing novel of 
to-day, witha California setting. 

“A revelation of a woman’s heart in its 


innermost recesses, and of a man’s fidelity.” 
—Phila. Press. 


Three Colored Illustrations by The Kinneys. 
2d Edition. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


Routledge RidesAlone 


By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


“The reader brings from this book the thrill of 
thebigness of the world, for it is aworld drama,... 
a noteworthy humanitarian achievement such as 
wins Nobel prizes. The writer has painted 
portraits that would ‘Shave meant exile for him if 
hewere an Englishman. ... If you like big 1/4 
of big men and big cz nuses, you will fi 
‘Routledge Rides Alone’ one of the bigzest 
and finest romances written these many years.” 
—Chicago Journal. 


Colored Frontispiece by Martin — 
2d Edition. 12mo. Cloth, w 
Inlay in Colors, $1.50. 


° A Spirited Romance 
Raleig of Elizabeth’s Court 
By WM. DEVEREUX and 

STEPHEN LOVELL 


Founded upon their successful play, “Sir 
Walter Raleigh.” 


Eight Illustrations showing Scenes from the Play. 
mo. Decorated Cloth, $1.50. 











Robert Hichens’s Bella D onna 
is the most widely discussed 
novel of the day. 5th Edition. 
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apurerye whiskey 
of the very finest quality, mild and 


mellow as a caress. 


JUST THE RICHT’SMACK” 
just that piquant goodness of flavor— 
that distinctiveness of taste that pleases 
the discriminating. 

Distilied and Bottled in Bond by 


A.OVERHOLT & COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 








The Laborer and His Hire 


A NOTABLE book upon social conditions 
here and abroad _has just been issued by 
Harper & Brothers. The title is Labor in 
‘Europe and America, and the author is 
Samuel Gompers, President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Last summer Mr. Gompers was com- 
missioned by his organization to go abroad 
as special representative to the British 
Trades Union Congress and the Inter- 
national Congress of Trades Unions, and 
also to look into economical conditions in 
Europe. He travelled through Englaad, 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy, and his observations, based on 
the journey, have made up the book. The 
original intention was to produce a work 
of purely economic interest, but, while 
preserving this feature, the author has 
succeeded in contributing a very interest- 
ing account of his personal observations 
and impressions. The book touches upon 
conditions in regard to labor, wages, class 
feeling, social standing, free speech, in the 

















SAMUEL GOMPERS 
Author of “Labor in Europe and 
America” 


varios countries, and other phases of-al- 
lied interest. Chapters upon more gen- 
eral subjects are: ‘“ The Underworld of an 
Ocean Steamer,” which contains an in- 
teresting account of the sea-worker’s toil; 
“ Tipping ”; and “ Railway Travel.” Im- 
pressions of the English sojourn include 
those of Hyde Park open-air orators, and 
of the “Votes for Women” movement. 
Mr. Gompers does not discuss the suffrage 
question, but refers to the “ Suffragettes ” 
as “subjects of derision by non-womanly 
passers-by, objects of fear to the Prime 


Minister, lions to the sight-seer, and ap- 
parently friends of the policemen on 
guard.” He gives an interesting impres- 


sion of Paris as a hard-working city, that 
forms a background to the city of pleas- 
ure which the traveller knows. There is 
an agreeable humor in the general point 
of view, as witnessed in the observation: 
“One of our party declared that in Eng- 
land it required three requests of a waiter 
to get a glass of water, and in Germany 
five orders and a fight.” His conclusion 
is “in the, procession America is first.” 
In the House of Representatives Mr. 
Gompers’s investigations were made the 
subject of an exhibit which was discussed 
when the question of the present high 
prices came under consideration. Some of 
his conclusions are noteworthy. “ Money 
wages in America in many trades are 
double those paid abroad,” he says. Again, 
“T am reliably informed that more type is 
set in one daily newspaper office in a 
week in New York than in all the print- 
ing offices in Naples. That fact is in 
agreement with the rule that with high 
wages in America there is often a low 
cost of production, coming from the edu-- 
cation and energy of the workers, per- 
fected machinery, and organization on a 
large scale.” “In Europe,” he writes, 
again, “it is a matter of great astonish- 
ment that our women school-teachers can 
afford to make ‘the grand tour’ on 
their own savings. Scores, perhaps hun- 
dreds, to-day of our bright instructresses 
make the two ocean voyages for $100, and 
travel to London, Paris, the Rhine, per- 
haps Berlin and Rome, for six or seven 
or even ten weeks, for $250 more. The 
young European mechanic or laborer, 
home again after two or three years in 
America, smartly clothed and flush in 
spending-money, perhaps back to be mar- 
ried, is a common subject for neighbor- 
hood gossip in Europe.” Finally, “ to be 
told that the policemen in London get 
$6 to $9 a = » in Paris, $6 to $8; in 
Vienna or Rome, $5 to $7, leaves the man 
who has acquaintances on the New York 
force at $20 and $30 only under the im- 
pression that all European policemen are 
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more sincere tribute was never 
paid to the high standard of this 
electric than its choice by fourteen 
makers of gas cars for their private 
garages. 

The luxurious trappings, the generous 
proportions of the Detroit chal- 
lenge your admiration, but these 
manufacturers demanded more 
than grace of line—they had to be 
convinced of the mechanical worth 
of the car. 
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lighter weight 


required is to fill 





the possibilities 
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How this car convinced the experts 





The Detroit is not merely a thing of 
beauty, it is a joy to depend on 
for pleasure and service over town 
and country. 

In the Munsey Tour the Detroit, the 
sole electric entered, won the only 
official certificate ever issued to 
an electric in a reliability run. 

From Washington to Boston, 671 
miles, the Detroit made a perfect 
Score, averaging over 100 miles a 
day for six consecutive days. 


Every one of our nine models comes to you completely fitted for your 
comfort and convenience. They range in price from $1650 to $2500. 


THE EDISON 


The Wizard used nickel and steel and made a battery of 


BATTERY 


and greater ampere-hour capacity, 


thereby materially increasing the mileage efficiency. 
This battery is indestructible. 
sulphate, and may stand indefinitely without recharging. 
Overcharging will not hurt the battery—the only care 


It can not deteriorate or 


it with water once a week. 


Let us send you literature that will convince you'as to 


of pleasure and service you may get 


out of a Detroit. 





Practical cycling econ- 
i omy has but ome mean- 
ing—the a oe 
we maker. Bui 
life-time. Large Rao 
front sprocket, roller 
chain and = 46 in. wheel base, make it easiest riding 
of all. Gun blue finish, A Jdeauty to look upon, Tr 
spring fork furnished without extra cost. 


The 
World’s 


has 27.9 per cent. less pressure on its Crank Hanger Beare 

ings and pushes farther and faster with less applied energy, 
than any ordinary bicycle. A new cone sleeve, a 1916 
feature, gives tremendous strength and efficiency. 


**Ray’’ Juveniles are most desirable for young people. 


Wealso facture the MUSSELMAN ARMLEss COASTER BRAKE, 
the smallest, analiat, ee and s' steongent — made. 











THE: MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO. 
Middletown, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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W. L. DOUCLAS 


$5, $4, $3.50, $3 & $2.50 


Boys’ Shoes, 


“20080. SHOES 
W. L. Douglas 
shoes are worn by 
more men _ than 
any other make, 


BECAUSE: 

W. L. Douglas 85.00 
and 84.00 shoes equal, 
in style, fit and wear, 
other makes costing 
$6.00 to 88.00, 
Ww. L. las 
83, 82. Rw -b—. 
the lowest price, qualit 
considered, in the weetd. 

Fast Color Eyelets. 
The genuine have W. |. Douglas name 
ey on the bottom, Take Ne Mestad 


our dealer for W. L. las shoes, If they 
entat or sale in pour “we write ~ il Order Catalos, 
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THE GENERAL ADVANCE IN 


MOINSERVATIVE estimate of what 
the general advance in wages now in 
progress will cost the railroads, 
operating east of Chicago, places the 
5 amount at not less than $35,000,000 
a year. On all sides wages are 
going up. Now it is this road and 
now that which has granted an in- 
crease. In a number of cases the 
higher wage schedules have been definitely established ; 
in others, the increases offered by the companies have 
not yet been accepted by the men, the matter being 
still under arbitration. Not improbably, when the in- 
crease in the cost of running the railroads as a result 
of current wage increases is figured up, original esti- 
mates will be found to have been far exceeded. 

Cost of running the railroads has been so largely 
increased during the past two years by reason of the 
rise in the price of almost everything used in rail- 
roading, that holders of railway securities may well 
pause and wonder what the effect of this further 
wholesale inerease in charges is going to be. How 
about dividends, for instance, present and prospective? 
Nineteen hundred and ten was to have been a year of 
dividend increases, and, indeed, began auspiciously, 
with dividends raised on a number of important roads. 
Is this movement toward more liberal disbursements 
to shareholders to be continued, or do the wage in- 
creases now being made mean that higher dividends 
need not be looked for for some time to come? 

To get a clear idea of what the extensive wage 
increases being made mean to the railroads, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that the general advance in 
wages now in progress is the second such movement 
within five years. During the latter part of 1906, 
when business was booming and the railroads had all 
the traffic they could handle, a general increase in 
wages was demanded and granted. The next year 
came the panic, and after that the depression of 1908, 
during which time half the railroads in the country 
failed to earn the interest on their outstanding bonds. 
But at no time during the depression were wages re- 
duced. Improvement and extension work were stopped, 
erders for equipment were cancelled, and the old cars 
and locomotives made to do—in every direction operat- 
ing expenses were cut to the bone—but wage schedules 
were left untouched. The increases now being made 
are, therefore, in no sense restorations. They are addi- 
tions out and out, and to a scale of wages which was 
sharply advanced only a few years ago. 

By all those who have kept in touch with the rail- 
road conditions during the past two years, the rising 
tide of operating costs has been recognized as one of 
the most unsettling features in the situation. The 
railroads have made money during the past year and 
a half, it is true, and gross earnings have in many 
cases equalled the high records made in 1906, but on 
account of the great rise in the price of materials 
the strictest economy has been necessary to make any 
kind of a showing in the way of net earnings. Toward 
the close of last year this tendency became pro- 
nounced. Called upon, by reason of the big amount 
of traffic offering, to make liberal betterment expendi- 
tures, the railroads found the cost of ‘handling the 
business to be such that anything like liberal ex- 
penditures for betterments would have made most 
serious inroads upon the surplus available for divi- 
dends. Faced with the necessity of raising new 
capital and realizing the necessity of making a good 
showing as to earnings, the railroads hesitated about 
appropriating money for betterments. Different  poli- 
cies were pursued on different roads, but in very few 
cases were maintenance expenditures such that by any 
«stretch of the imagination could they be ealled liberal. 

That is the situation at present—the railroads re- 
porting big gross earnings, but able to show a satis- 
‘factory margin for dividends only by the exercise of 
the closest economy. Now comes this new factor into 
the situation, the necessity of increasing the amount 
paid out for labor by anywhere from six to twelve 
per cent. What it means to the railroads in the way 
of increased operating charges can be seen from the 
fact that out of each one hundred dollars earned, forty 
dollars are directly and immediately paid out to 
employees. 

Are the railroads in a position thus to add to the 
burden of their operating charges and still go ahead 
with their programme of increased dividends? A 
glance at the last annual statement of a few of the 
leading systems is all that is necessary to see that 
they are not. There are roads in this country so 
rich and powerful that they could double their ex- 
penditure for labor and still pay dividends, but they 
are in the decided minority. To most of the rail- 
roads a ten-per-cent. increase in the amount paid for 
labor puts increased dividends out of the question— 
in the case of not a few roads, indeed, it raises the 
question as to whether the present dividend rate can 
be continued. 

Unless, of course, freight rates are raised. Upon 
that depends the whole question of dividends. We are 
hearing of increased wages now—as soon as that has 
been definitely settled we shall hear about higher 
freight rates. Up in the Northwest the question has 
heen started, the millers having entered an early pro- 
test against any increase in freight rates on flour. 
So far, however, the question of rates has been kept 
local. But with the higher wage schedules definitely 
settled and actually operative, the question as to 
whether or not the railroads are to be allowed to 
charge more for transportation is bound to become a 
national issue, 

In thus carefully choosing the time when the ques- 
tion of increased freight rates is to be prominently 








Finance 


By Franklin Escher 


brought before the public, the railroads are evidently 
mindful of the harm which was done by their prema- 
ture attempt to raise rates two years ago. That, it 
will be recollected, was the time when we were just 
emerging from the panic and when business was pros- 
trate all over the country. With gross earnings hardly 
sufficient to cover operating charges, the railroads 
made a determined attempt to draw before the coun- 
try’s attention the fact that they ought to be allowed 
to put up freight rates. Many of the arguments ad- 
vanced were strong and sound and some of the best 
railroad economists in the country took up the cause 
of the transportation companies and tried to make the 
country see that the railroads had a right to charge 
more for carrying freight. But, unfortunately, the 
country was in no mood to listen to argument. Busi- 
ness was down, and all that the average man could 
see in the railroads’ desire to raise freight rates was 
an influence which would tend to keep it down. From 
every part of the country came the cry that industry 
was already staggering along under a heavy enough 
burden, and that the little business that was being 
done could not stand the added strain of higher costs 
for transportation. For a while the railroad men 
held out for their claim that they ought to be con- 
sidered, too, and allowed to put up rates, but when 
such leaders in the railroad world as Henry Fink, 
chairman of the Norfolk and Western, began to 
swing over to the other side and admit the time in- 
opportune, the agitation for higher freight rates began 
to subside. Return of good times and the offering to 
the railroads of as much business as they could handle 
caused it to die out altogether. 

But now, by the action of the trainmen in threaten- 
ing a general strike, and the extensive wage increases 
which have been granted, the whole question is re- 
opened again, this time with a greater determination 
than ever on the part of the railroad men to get what 
they consider their rights. Conditions, now, they 
claim, have changed. ‘The country has become pros- 
perous. Industry, as Chairman Fink (who opposed 
the raising of rates two years ago) recently pointed 
out, has passed through its period of depression, and 
is well able to bear the slight added costs, of an in- 
crease in freight rates. 

In support of their contention that the railroads 
ought to be allowed to charge more for the transporta- 
tion they have to sell, the railroad men rely upon two 
great arguments. The first is that while the price of 
everything else has been going up the price of trans- 
portation has been going down. The second is that 
the railroads, like other private corporations, ought to 
be allowed to charge such rates as will make it pos- 
sible for them to earn not merely fixed charges and a 
few per cent. over, but an adequate return on the 
capital invested—such a return as will attract capital 
into railroading and facilitate the further rapid de- 
velopment of the country. . 

Backed up as it is by actual figures, the first claim 
of the railroads, that, the price of everything else hav- 
ing advanced, freight rates ought to be advanced too, 
undoubtedly carries a good deal of weight. Tables 
offered by the railroad men to show the way in 
which the prices of nearly everything used in rail- 
roading have advanced are hardly necessary—every 
one knows how prices have gone up and the published 
operating account. of every railroad in the country 
shows how much more it costs to run a railroad now 
than it cost only a few years ago. The tables showing 
the course of freight rates during that same period, 
however, disclose the surprising fact that transporta- 
tion charges, instead of having risen with the price of 
other things, are, on the average, just about where 
they were ten years ago. 

Comparison of commodity prices and freight rates on 
a chart recently made from official sources shows the 
disadvantage under which the railroads are laboring. 
Going back ten years, and taking 100 as a unit, the 
chart shows that while wages and commodity prices 


have been rising steadily since that time, freight rates’ 


went first above and then below the unit line, never 
getting far away frdm it one way or the other, and 
ending at about the same level as in 1899. During 
the ten years, passenger rates show a decline to 98, 
and the rate for carrying mail per ton mile a drop to 
79. 

Thus, while the tide of operating costs has been 
steadily creeping in, the price paid to the railroads 
for what they have to sell, transportation, has actu- 
ally decreased. By greater efficiency of management, 
labor-saving devices, etc., the railroads have been able 
to offset a part of the steadily increased charges with 
which they find themselves faced, but only a part. 
The big powerful systems like Union Pacific, operating 
in territory where high freight rates prevail, have 
been able to do pretty well in spite of the big increase 
in the price of materials and labor, but for some of 
the less wealthy roads in the East and South the de- 
velopment of such conditions has meant something 
little short of disaster. 

The other argument is that the railroads are built 
and run with private capital and that it is no more 
than right that a fair return should be had on capital 
so invested. If such return is not to be had, the 
argument goes, people will not put their money into 
railroad securities and development will be checked. 
Right now, according to James J. Hill, the country is 
faced with the danger of serious freight congestion 
simply because the railroads cannot raise the money 
to buy themselves adequate terminal facilities. Let 
the railroads charge higher freight rates, the claim is, 
and the capital the railroads need will soon enough be 
forthcoming. 

There is a good deal of force in this second argu- 
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ment, but it lacks the appealing directness of the first 
claim that prices have risen and that freight rates 
ought to rise, too. The statement, for instance, that 
the railroads ought to be allowed to earn a fair re- 
turn on the capital invested in them is subject to 
varying interpretation. What is a fair return? With 
freight rates as they are, don’t a good many of the 
railroads earn what in any kind of a business would 
be considered a very fair return? Is not overeapitali- 
vation responsible for the fact that some of the 
Kastern and Southern roads find themselves in trouble? 
All these and other questions can be raised, and the 
matter is not easy of settlement. It is much to be 
desired, of course, that the railroads running through 
the newer parts of the country be able to get the new 
capital they need for developing their territory. It 
is a kind of a round-about argument, however, that 
shippers, for instance, here in the East, ought to be 
made to pay higher freight rates in order that the 
Western railroads’ credit be made better and they 
enabled to borrow money for development work. The 
Eastern shippers will hardly be able to see it that way. 

Fortunately for themselves, the railroad men who 
are demanding that they be allowed to put up freight 
rates do not depend in the least upon this second argu- 
ment. With their tables showing how the prices of 
everything other people sell have gone up while the 
price of what they have to sell has gone down, they 
will be in a pretty strong position to make out a case 
in favor of higher rates. By the extensive advances in 
wages at present being made, their position is being 
greatly strengthened. That, perhaps, is one of the 
reasons why the demands of the men are being so 
willingly granted. 





There have been some pretty sharp advances during 
the past two years in the price of things in common 
use, but none sharper than that which has taken 
place in the price of crude rubber. In April last year 
Para rubber sold at $1.26 a pound, and in April two 
vears ago at 84 cents. The present quotation is around 
$3 a pound. 

For the increase in the demand which is responsible 
for the advance in price which has taken place, the 
automobile industry is primarily responsible. If, as 
is estimated, there are 250,000 private automobiles 
in this country, at least 4,200,000 tires are used annu- 
ally. The president of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany has recently been quoted as saying that sixty 
per cent. of the world’s output of rubber is taken by 
the United States and that of this, one-half goes into 
automobile tires. 

All of which goes some little way toward explain- 
ing the extraordinary vitality of the “rubber boom” 
in London, and the fact that the amount tied up in 
the British speculation in rubber stocks is now re- 
ported as being in excess of £100.000,000. Perhaps the 
most extraordinary feature of the whole thing, how- 
ever, is the fact that the speculation is strictly con- 
fined to London, Paris and New York refusing to take 
any part in it whatsoever. 


It is early in the season, but we have already had 
a first-class scare. By a singular coincidence it 
reached its height on the day when the Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie was sailing from New York with $10,000,000 
in good American coin on board. For reserve purposes 
the Bank of England prefers American eagles to al- 
most any other form of gold, and it will be r~ “7 a day 
before the gold we are sending out finds its “ay back 
to this side. 

The fact that a disastrous storm in the Middle 
Western States has worked havoc with the growing 
crops has nothing to do with the gold we are sending 
out now, but may have a good deal to do with the 
time when we shall get it back. Through increased 
exports of agricultural products alone can the present 
unfavorable trade situation be corrected, and while 
the reports of crop damage have as usual been grossly 
exaggerated, enough harm has been done to materially 
reduce the amount of the 1910 cotton crop which will 
be available for export. 


In stock-market history the speculative leaders of 
yesteryear are often the solid investment stocks of 
to-day. No one thinks of “ Lackawanna” or “ Sugar ” 
as speculative securities, nowadays. Days and days 
zo by when they are not traded in at all. And yet 
both of them were not so very long ago as much 
market leaders as Union Pacific or Steel are to-day. 
“Sugar,” for instance, whose heyday of speculation 
was from 1893 to 1900, in several of those years was 
dealt in to the extent of over 13,000,000 shares and had 
an average fluctuation of about 48 points. Last year’s 
trading in the stock footed up to just 419,313 
shares, the whole range of fluctuation being only 
21 points. 

Other stocks are being gradually metamorphosed 
exactly as were Sugar, Lackawanna, and the rest. 
Steel preferred is a conspicuous example, the stock 
being now so firmly lodged with investors that the 
day-to-day trading.in it amounts to but very little. 


Will the common follow the example of the pre- 
ferred and gradually be taken out of the speculative 
market? To answer that would take a long, long 
look into the future. The people who are responsible 
for “Steel common” are immensely proud of it, and 
so is the American people as a whole. But 5,000,000 
shares is a lot of stock, and it will take a long time, 
and the fixed investment of a good deal of money, 
before the stock is all locked up and put away in 
investors’ strong-boxes, 


































Tue foreign trade of the United States 
in automobiles now amounts to a million 
dollars a month, or twelve million dol- 
lars per annum, of which sum about four 
millions are imports and eight millions 
exports. Ten years ago, the trade in 
automobiles was not of sufficient value to 
justify the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor in 
making a separate record of either the 
imports or exports, the few automobiles 
entering or leaving the country being in- 
eluded under the miscellaneous class of 
“All other articles.” In July, 1901, 
however, the Bureau began to record the 
exports, which in the fiseal year 1902 
amounted to about one million dollars, and 
since that time the value of automobiles 


and parts thereof exported to foreign 
countries has been in round terms thirty 
million dollars, of which total about 


twenty-five millions have developed in the 
live vears ending with December, 1909, 
with a prospect that the fiseal year 1910 
will show an export record of fully eight 
million dollars. 

In imports the record was not estab- 
lished until July, 1905, when the total of 
automobiles and parts thereof imported 
amounted to four million dollars; in 
the fiscal years 1906 and 1907 to over five 
millions, but falling below that figure in 
succeeding years, making the total im- 
portation for the five years ending Decem- 
ber, 1909, for which a record exists, about 
eighteen million dollars of automobiles 
and parts thereof. The shipments of auto- 
mobiles and parts thereof to Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico are not included 
in the figures quoted above, but amount 
in the past five years to about two mil- 
lion dollars, making the total value of the 
automobiles passing in and out of ports 
of the United States in the past five years 
about forty-five million dollars. 

The imports are chiefly from France, 
Italy, Germany, and the United Kingdom, 
and the exports to practically every coun- 
try in the world, though the largest num- 
ber go to Canada, the United Kingdom, 
Mexieo, and Australia. The number sent 
to Canada in the fiscal year 1909 was 
1,230, valued at $1.457,129; to England, 
590 machines, valued at $1,673,914; to 
France, 201 machines, valued at $643,692; 
to Mexico, 200 machines, valued at $282,- 


462; and to Australia, 127 machines, val- 
ued at $81,426. The prices of those sent 
to European countries are, as a rule, 
higher than those of the machines sent to 
Canada, Mexico, and Australia, the aver- 
age price of those sent to France being 
over $3,000 each, according to the prices 
and numbers of machines reported to the 
Bureau of Statistics; those to England 
average nearly $3,000 apiece; to 
Canada about $1,200; those to Mexico 
about $1,400 each; and those to Australia 
less than $650 each. 

The total number of automobiles ex 
ported in the fiseal year 1909 was, ae 
cording to the Bureau of Statisties fig- 
ures, 3,184, valued at $5,387,021, an aver- 
age value of about $1,700 for a machine, 
and the number imported 1,624, valued at 
$2,905,391, showing also an average of 
about $1,700 for each machine. The dis- 
tribution of automobiles extends to all 
parts of the world, the number of coun- 
tries named by the Bureau of Statistics 
as destinations of automobiles exported 
in the fiscal year 1909 being not less than 
fifty, and including India, China, Dutch 
East Indies, Japan, Canary Islands, 
Egypt, French and British Africa, South- 
American countries, Central-American 
states, the West India Islands, Gibraltar, 
and Portugal. 


those 


larger and show also higher prices, the 
number of machines exported in the cal- 
endar year 1909 being 3,686, and the 
stated value being $6,889,031, an average 
of nearly $1,900; these figures including 


only the shipments of machines to 
foreign countries and not _ including 


the shipments to our non-contiguous ter- 
ritory, or the parts of machines which 
are included in the grand total stated be- 
low in comparing our own exports of 
automobiles with those of other countries. 


of automobiles. Statistics compiled from 
the official publications of the countries 
named show that the exports of vehicles 
of this class in the latest year for which 
details are at hand were: from France, 
in 1908, $24,569,000: the United States, 
in the calendar year 1909, $8,667,397; the 
United Kingdom, in 1909, $7,610,267; 
Italy, in 1908, $5,533,000; and Germany, 





in 1908, $3,301,000. 




















A STREET-CLEANING AUTOMOBILE 


A TYPE OF STREET-CLEANING MACHINE USED IN VIENNA. 
BY A VACUUM PROCESS THROUGH A FUNNEL INTO A CAN, WHICH IS REPLACED 
WHEN FULL, 


THE DIRT IS DRAWN UP 





The Military Mustache 


It ds contrary to the British army 
regulations for an officer to shave his 
upper lip; and from time to time the War 
Office has issued general orders express- 
ing its disapproval of the growing dis- 
regard of the regulations. Furthermore, 
the King has interested himself in this 
matter, and it is said that he contemplates 
some action that will compel the officers 
to return to the old custom. 

The mustache has long been regarded 
98 a military badge. Only one regiment 
in the Austro-Hungarian cavalry may go 
smooth-faced, and this is because during 
the Seven Years’ War recruits were so 
searce that this regiment once had to go 
into battle when there were nothing but 
beardless boys in its ranks. It behaved 
with such gallantry, however, that its 
members remain beardless to this day. 

The decline of the mustache in military 
England is charged by some to Anglo- 
American alliances. The American girl is 
said to prefer the male face “ smooth,” 
and, as the average Briton has a weakness 





for American girls, the result is a com- 
bination that produces new fashions and 
outlaws old customs. 





Rent For a Forge 


More than five centuries ago the cor- 
poration of London acquired from the 
erown a forge for which it promised to 
pay an annual rent in its products. AIl- 
though the forge was demolished in a riot 
during the reign of Richard II., 1377- 
1399, and was never restored, the rent is 
still punctually paid every October. 

Last autumn, on the appointed day, the 
city solicitor went to the office of the 
King’s remembraneer and made the fol- 
lowing proclamation: 

“Oyez, oyez, oyez. Tenants and oc- 
cupiers of a certain tenement called the 
Forge in the parish of St. Clement Danes 
in the county of Middlesex, come forth 
and do your service.” 

The city solicitor then solemnly counted 


The figures for the calendar year are | 


France leads the world as an exporter | 











six horseshoes and sixty-one nails, 
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“A Messages of fifty words or more will be 
, sent at night and delivered the following 
| morning throughout the United States by 
the Western Union Telegraph Company. 


A fifty-word *‘ Night Letter’’ will be sent 
for the price of a ten-word day message. 


Each additional ten words or less—one-fifth 
of the charge for the first fifty words. 


The “Night Letter” eliminates the neces- 
sity of abbreviation, and makes the tele- 
graph service available for social corres- 
pondence as well as. for business com- 
munication. 


This company’s facilities for this service 
include forty thousand employees, over 
one million and a quarter miles of wire, 
and twenty-five thousand offices. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Prompt, Efficient, Popular Service. 
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THE CONTENTMENT 
OF SAFETY. 


The ten year Gold Bonds of the New 
York Central Realty Company are secured 
by the assets of the Company, aggregating 
$2,400,000.00 and comprising real estate in 


and adjacent to New York 


City. 


They privilege the purchaser to withdraw 
his entire investment with interest 


at any time after two years. 


They are issued in two forms:—If you 
wish to make your capital work, 


buy a Coupon Bond. 


If you wish 


your work to make capital, buy an 


Accumulative Bond. 


Write for further information and copy of 


EXPONENT, an i 


the 6% 


and free. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL REALTY 00. 


Suite 1181, 1328 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





All 


Good Writers 


All Spencerian Pens are good writers, 
Stub, circular pointed, engrossing, draw- 
ing, or any other of the dozens of styles of 
Spencerian Pens—there’s no blot and splatter 
to spoil your work. All easy, velvety writers, 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


have smooth and carefully ground points. Per- 
fect temper, great elasticity. Send 6 cents in 
stamps for sample card of 12, all different. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
of Broadway, 
lew York, 














6% Interest 


for sixty-six years has been paid upon the 
Scrip of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 

We are offering the new 1910 issue of 
Scrip at a price to yield better than 514% 


Write for special circular. 


Taylor, Smith & Evans 


Members New York Stock Exchange 














49 Wall Street New York 
ills of exchange bought 
Letters and sold, able Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 
f rica,Commercial and ‘Jrav- 
oO ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made. Inter- 


Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BANKING 


By Charles A. Conant 
Discusses bank-note currency and the 
evolution of modern banking practice 
toward the idea of a central bank. 


400 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.75 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


8% 20-YR. GOLD COUPON 
O IRRIGATION BONDS 


Investors wishing to secure benefits of this exceptionally re- 
munerative interest return should make prompt application. 
Denomination, $500. We invite strictest investigation both as to 
our reliability and the thorough soundness of this investment. 
Write today for Twenty-Year Cireular telling inore about these 
bonds and the property that secures them ; also ask for illustrated 
booklet describing the Sanford Celery Delta—both free. 


HOW4RD-PACKARD LAND CO., Inc., Sanford, Florida 


national Cheques. Certifi- 


cates of Deposit. 
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“Five Days 








alt Thou Labor” 


AN IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING EXPERIMENT IN ECONOMICS 


ey O work five days in the week instead 
of six; to earn as much money in 
five days as in six; to haye two full 
k days each week for rest, for _pleas- 
ure, for recreation—such is the ap- 
parently unattainable ideal which 
now seems to be attainable, after 
Q all. 

The year recently past has wit- 
nessed the snscua out of an important experiment in 
economies by a great Philadelphia corporation, The 
Curtis Publishing Company. With one thousand of 
its employees—that part of its force who are engaged 
in the mechanical department—there was put in force, 
with the opening of 1909, a system which bids fair 
to abrogate the world-old social law of “Six days 
shalt thou labor.” Seven hundred and fifty men and 
two hundred and fifty women are learning that five 
days is enough! And the importance of this lies, not 
in the mere fact that one single concern is making a 
success along these lines, but that, if the success shall 
continue, it will point out the way to others and more 
and more others till that which is now exceptional 
shall become universal. 

The experiment is only beginning its second 
year; it is too soon to speak with absolute confi- 
dence; those who doubt its permanent possibilities 
may perhaps be right; but, after all, doubts have 
been felt regarding every new thing under the sun, 
and it is always Time that alone can give the final 
verdict. 

[t was natural that such an experiment should be- 
gin with a corporation like this one. It had already 
put into operation various valuable schemes for the 
good of its employees. There is in one of its buildings 
an excellent low-priced lunch-room; there is a room 
in which women and girls may dry their wet wraps; 
there is a system by which umbrellas may be rented 
for a nickel on days of unexpected rain; there is an 
employees’ savings-bank; there is a system of em- 
ployees’ insurance. Yet, so far as I can gather, there 
are no members of the company who flatter themselves 
that they are exponents of altruism. They are prac- 
tical, clear-sighted men. They believe that what acts 
for the good of the employee is likely to react for the 
good of the employer; and if it should be true that in 
henefiting their employees they also benefit themselves, 
they are trying to follow a line that will surely result 
in good to the entire community. 

The new experiment came about through the realiza- 
tion by the company of the wide-spread desire among 
working-men in general for a forty-eight-hour week. 
It is a desire that has made itself felt in all parts of 
the country. And this particular company began 
mulling over the problem in its own way, looking 
over the problem from jts own point of view. 

The idea of a forty-eight-hour week exercises a pe- 
culiar appeal. Six days of eight working-hours each; 
the days divided into three equal parts—eight hours 
for work, eight hours for recreation, eight hours for 
sleep. But the clear-sighted practical is always ready 
to go ahead of the theoretical... There are better pos- 
sibilities than those three eights. 

The employees were working on a schedule of fifty- 
four hours a week; the company was ready to gratify 
the desire for forty-eight hours if satisfactory results 
could reasonably be hoped for. And at length, to one 
of those in authority, came the idea of making it out 
with five days a week. 

He submitted it to the board of directors, and the 
attractiveness of it was readily seen. Two full days 
a week in which the employees could put tools out of 
their hands and work out of their minds! But could 
it be reasonable, practical, feasible? Would it har- 
monize with common sense and profits? Was it not 
merely an iridescent dream? 

The only sure way with such questions is to have 
them answered by experience; and, fortunately, this 
was a company not afraid to trust to experience for 





By Robert Shackleton 


answers. Whereupon a plan and schedule were care- 
fully worked out. 

The first point was that the employees were to ob- 
tain as much money for the reduced hours of labor 
as before. It was fully realized that nothing could 
be a success that should reduce the total of earnings. 
The question was whether increased devotion, increased 
good-will, increased happiness, would make up to the 
company for the loss of so many hours a week. 

Nor was it to be a matter of some of the employees 
having Monday off, others Tuesday, and so on. Men 
and machinery were to work at full pressure, at full 
force, during five days of the week, and then from 
Friday night to Monday morning men and machinery 
were alike to rest. 

The experiment was begun. It was not, indeed, ex- 
tended to every department. It was not deemed prac- 
ticable, at the beginning, to apply the system to the 
huge office forces of the several departments—to those 
who handle mail and money and keep in constant touch 
with the rest of the world; for the rest of the world, 
so far, does business on Saturday, at least up to the 
noon hour, and it seemed as if one single house could 
not with impunity shut itself away from touch with 
the world on that day; that somewhat of co-operation, 
somewhat of general recognition of the movement, 
would be necessary before letting every department 
join; and so the experiment was first to be tried on 
the big mechanical department alone. 

But such things are a matter of progress. It was 
not so many years ago that the now well-nigh universal 
Saturday afternoon closing was merely experimental 
and was adopted only with reluctance and doubt. 

The working-day of each of the thousands in the 
mechanical department is divided into nine hours and 
thirty-six minutes, and for the convenience of the ac- 
counting bureau the complete day is divided into units 
of six minutes each. An important question from the 
first was whether or not a man will work as well 
for nine hours and a half as for eight hours—whether 
or not his energy, his power of application, his strenu- 
ousness and enthusiasm, will continue. But those 
in closest touch with the force say that the evil ef- 
fects of slightly lengthening the day is more than 
offset by the complete elimination of one full day. 

The mechanical department operates a day force 
and a night force; indeed, one effect of the new experi- 
ment has been very materially to increase the force 
of night-workers. 

Thos¢ who have the day hours begin at 7.15, 7.25, 
or 7.35, according to their branch of the department. 
All-rest at noon for about three- -quarters of an hour, 
the actual time being adjusted with great gare so as 
to harmonize the work of the various divisions. The 
quitting times are 5.33, 5.46, and 5.53. All of this 
showing the extreme attention to practical detail with 
which the experiment has been tried. 

The night-workers begin at 7 and work until 
midnight; begin again at 1 and work until 5.36. 

Work is done at night as well as by day from the 
realization of the fact—realized by all corporations 
whose work demands the use of modern and up-to- 
date machines—that improvements tread so closely on 
one another’s heels as to make it necessary to super- 
sede even the best and most expensive machines before 
they can be worn out, and that there is in consequence 
great economy in getting as much work as_ possible 
out of them before the time comes when they must be 
relegated as too out of date to pay for their use. 
This idea, with some companies, has found its ex- 
pression in arranging to work three eight-hour shifts 
every twenty-four hours, in that way to get every 
possible particle of work out of the machines before 
they are cast aside—and it may be that along that line 
will come the final working out of the five-days-a-week 
idea; for there is no reason why increase of work for 
machinery and decrease of work for. human _ beings 
should not harmonize; only, should this ever be the 
case, it will not be possible to give every employee 


the same two days a week off, for the days would have 
to be adjusted variously. The entire subject, in its 
various ramifications and possible developments, is of 
keen interest. 

And now, how has this five-days-a-week experiment 
actually worked out with the Philadelphia company 
thus far? 

In the first place, it is beginning its second year, 
which shows that a board of~ exceedingly practical 
directors are at least sufficiently satisfied not to put 
an end to it. 

The majority consider it a success,*and it remains 
to be seen whether they or a still doubting minority 
are in the right. 

On the side of the employee there is practically 
universal satisfaction with it. One thing which makes 
it impossible to judge absolutely as to conditions and 
results has been the fact that during the year past 
there has been such an increase and pressure of busi- 
ness that there has been considerable overtime work, 
but as overtime is paid at the rate of time and a half 
the employees have not felt dissatisfied; and the only 
regret is that there has not been, for the sake of watch- 
ing the experiment, an absolutely clear year of five 
days a week. 

What use do the employees make of their extra time? 
Are they physically, mentally, morally, the better for 
it? Are they better workers, better members of the 
community, better in any way? 

Even the most optimistic, no matter how strong his 
predilections, must realize the futility of trying to 
speak as yet with positiveness upon this point. Those 
in closest. personal touch with the working force be- 
lieve that the foree is bettered and will continue to 
be bettered. 

That, so far as can be learned by taiking with them, 
the extra time is used in simple and homely ways 
speaks well for ultimate success. The women say the 
extra day gives them the opportunity, longed for in 
vain by so many women who work in offices or factories, 
to work with leisure over needed sewing and trimming 
and mending. It gives them time, too, so they will 
tell you, to make little visits to friends that without 
the extra day would be impossible. And it gives them 
the most precious boon of all, from the feminine stand- 
point—time to shop! 

Many of the men say that they now have time for 
all sorts of odd jobs about the house and garden; some 
frankly say that they catch up on sleep; here and 
there one says that on the extra day he tries to get 
some outside work to do, though this development, 
fortunately a very slight one, would operate against 
the very spirit of the five-day scheme, which is entjre- 
ly for the giving of hours of rest and change. 

That a large proportion of both men and women 
have gone a great deal more on little trips into the 
country than they could have done under the old 
system of time is the best feature of all. -And it is 
highly important, it seems to me, to find that at least 
in two or three cases the experiment has already so 
operated as to make them change their homes from 
the crowded city to the open suburbs; for they are 
willing to spend a little extra time in getting to work 
on five days if on the sixth and seventh they can 
spend their days where there are trees and open fields, 
and where they can putter about their own gardens 
and chicken-yards. Should more follow this example, 
it would assuredly be a most happily altruistic result 
of a practical experiment. 

And the foremen say that on Mondays there is no 
lethargy, no disinclination to return to work, such as 
might have been feared as the result of such a long 
break in hours. 

On the whole, it is a curious and important experi- 
ment, and its continuation will be watched with inter- 
est whether the final outcome shall be failure and a 
return to old ideas, or continued success and a broad 
acceptance of this new-made rule: “ Five days shalt 
thou labor.” 





Samuel Langhorne Clemens, 1835-1910 


AT THE TIME OF MARK TWAIN’S DEATH THE FOLLOWING POEM, BY WILBUR D. NESBIT, WAS PRINTED IN THE CHICAGO “EVENING POST” 


I sEE a boy who hugs a well-thumbed book, 
Wherein are the companions of his heart— 

This is his monument; one would not look 
For any greater homage born of Art. 


. . . . 


So Laughter stands with silent lips to-day 
The while the word goes pulsing round the earth, 
And tears course down the dimpled cheeks of Play, 
And sighs rise from the heavy heart of Mirth, 
For he is gone who brought them all to life— 
This master with the sure and patient hand, 
Who minded not the fretting stress and strife, 
But saw the joy with which the world is planned. 


ee ape y-lidded Grief must stand apart, 
de et may Sorrow come with glooming face; 
Death as not stilled the throbbing of his heart, 
It times the song of gladness in some place, 
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And he has found the sunshine that he gave 
To all of us when clouds bent o’er his head— 
It seems his hand gives us a farewell wave 
From every word of his we ever read. 


What graven bronze or stately shaft of stone 
May ever be sufliciently sublime? 
What may men write of him who wrote his own 
Fair tribute that endures throughout all time? 
Nay. but the row of books upon the shelf, 
All peopled with the human folk he drew, 
Memorialize for aye his human self— 
The blitheness ever old and ever new. 


. . . . . 


This is his monument; one would not look 
For any greater homage born of Art: 

I see a boy who hugs a well-thumbed book, 
Wherein dwell the companions of his heart. 
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The Heart of Desire 


By ELIZABETH DEJEANS 
Author of ‘‘The Winning Chance.’’ 


An intensely dramatic and appealing novel of 
to-day, witha California setting. 

“A revelation of a woman’s heart in its 
innermost recesses, and of a man’s fidelity.” 
—Phila. Press. 


Three Colored Illustrations by The Kinneys. 
2d Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $!.50 


Routledge RidesAlone 


By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


“ The reader brings from this book the thrill of 
thebigness of the world, for it is aworld drama,... 
a noteworthy humanitarian achievement such as 
wins Nobel prizes... . The writer has painted 
portraits that would have meant exile for him if 
hewere an Englishman. ... If you like big stories 
of big men and big causes, you will find in 
‘Routledge Rides Alone’ one of the biggest 
and finest romances written these many years.” 
—Chicago Journal. 


Colored Frontispiece by Martin Justice, 
2d Edition. 12mo. Cloth, with 
Inlay in Colors, $1.50. 








A Spirited Romance 


Raleig of Elizabeth’s Court 


By WM. DEVEREUX and 
STEPHEN LOVELL 


Founded upon 
Walter Raleigh.’ 


Eight Illustrations showing Scenes from the Play. 
mo. Decorated Cloth, $1.50, 


their successful play, “Sir 
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The Laborer and His Hire 


A NoraBLE book upon social conditions 
here and abroad has just been issued by 
Harper & Brothers. The title is Labor in 
Europe and America, and the author is 
Samuel Gompers, President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Last summer Mr. Gompers was com- 
missioned by his organization to go abroad 
as special representative to the British 
Trades Union Congress and the Inter- 
national Congress of Trades Unions, and 
also to look into economical conditions in 
Europe. He travelled through England, 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy, and his observations, based on 
the journey, have made up the book. The 
original intention was to produce a work 
of purely economic interest, but, while 
preserving this feature, the author has 
succeeded in contributing a very interest- 
ing account of his personal observations 
and impressions. The book touches upon 
conditions in regard to labor, wages, class 
feeling, social standing, free speech, in the 

















SAMUEL GOMPERS 
Author of “ Labor in Europe and 
America” 


various countries, and other phases of al- 


lied interest. Chapters upon more gen- 
eral subjects are: “ The Underworld of an 
Ocean Steamer,” which contains an in- 


teresting account of the sea-worker’s toil; 
“ Tipping”; and “ Railway Travel.” Im- 
pressions of the English sojourn include 
those of Hyde Park open-air orators, and 
of the “ Votes for Women” movement. 
Mr. Gompers does not discuss the suffrage 
question, but refers to the “ Suffragettes ” 
as “subjects of derision by non-womanly 
passers-by, objects of fear to the Prime 
Minister, lions. to the sight-seer, and ap- 
parently friends of the policemen on 
guard.” He gives an interesting impres- 
sion of Paris as a hard-working city, that 
forms a background to the city of pleas- 
ure which the traveller knows. There is 
an agreeable humor in the general point 
of view, as witnessed in the observation: 
‘One of our party declared that in Eng- 
land it required three requests of a waiter 
to get a glass of water, and in Germany 
five orders and a fight.” His conélusion 
is “in the procession America is first.” 
In the House of Representatives Mr. 
Gompers’s investigations were made the 
subject of an exhibit which was discussed 
when the question of the present high 
prices came under consideration. Some of 
his conclusions are noteworthy. “ Money 
wages in America in many trades are 
double those paid abroad,” he says. Again, 
“T am reliably informed that more type is 
set in one daily newspaper office in a 
week in New York than in all the print- 
ing offices in Naples. That fact is in 
agreement with the rule that with high 
wages in America there is often a low 
cost of production, coming from the edu- 
cation and energy of the workers, per- 
fected machinery, and organization on a 
large scale.” “In Europe,” he writes, 
‘again, “it is a matter of great astonish- 
ment that our women school-teachers can 
afford to make ‘the grand tour’ on 
their own savings. Scores, perhaps hun- 
dreds, to-day of our bright instructresses 
make the two ocean voyages for $100, and 
travel to London, Paris, the Rhine, per- 
haps Berlin and Rome, for six or seven 
or even ten weeks, for $250 more. The 
young European mechanic: or laborer, 
home again after two or three years in 
America, smartly clothed and flush in 
spending-money, perhaps back to be mar- 
ried, is a common subject for neighbor- 
hood gossip in Europe.” Finally, “to be 
told that the policemen in London get 
$6 to $9 a week; in Paris, $6 to $8; in 
Vienna or Rome, $5 to $7, leaves the man 
who has acquaintances on the New York 
force at $20 and $30 only under the im- 
pression that all European policemen are 
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A more sincere tribute was never 
paid to the high standard of this 
electric than its choice by fourteen 
makers of gas cars for their private 
garages. 

The luxurious trappings, the generous 
proportions of the Detroit chal- 
lenge your admiration, but these 
manufacturers demanded more 
than grace of line—they had to be 
convinced of the mechanical worth 
of the car. 
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How this car convinced the experts 





The Detroit is not merely a thing of 
beauty, it is a joy to depend on 
for pleasure and service over town 
and country. 

In the Munsey Tour the Detroit, the 
sole electric entered, won the only 
official certificate ever issued to 
an electric in a reliability run. 

From Washington to Boston, 671 
miles, the Detroit made a perfect 
score, averaging over 100 miles a 
day for six consecutive days. 


Every one of our nine models comes to you completely fitted for your 
They range in price from $1650 to $2500. 


THE EDISON 


The Wizard used nickel and steel and made a battery of 
lighter weight and 
thereby materially increasing the mileage efficiency. 

This battery is indestructible. 
sulphate, and may stand indefinitely without recharging. 
Overcharging will not hurt the battery 


BATTERY 


greater ampere-hour capacity, 
It can not deteriorate or 


the only care 
it with water once a week. 


Let us send you literature that will convince you as to 
the possibilities of pleasure and service you may get 
out of a Detroit. 
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ordered direct from factory delivered to the wearer 
charges prepaid. W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATION 


IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK’S SOCIAL AND BUSINESS ACTIVITIES 


The Pennsylvania Station in New York City fronts directly on 
Seventh Avenue, Thirty- first Street, Thirty-third Street, Eighth 
Avenue opposite the new United States Post Office, and on Thirty- 
fourth Street by special plaza. It has entrances all 
four fronts. The main entrance is at Seventh Thirty- 
second Street, which leads directly to Broadway, Fifth Avenue, 
Madison Avenue, Park Avenue, and Lexington Avenue. This en- 
trance is one block from Broadway, two blocks from Fifth Avenue, 
and by way of Thirty-third Street one block from the busiest spot in 
the city’s centre. 


and exits 


Avenue and 


on 


Within a radius of a mile are located the majority of New York's 
big hotels, clubs, restaurants, places of amusement, of the 
big retail stores. The Seventh Avenue surface cars and the Eighth 
Avenue surface cars pass the doors of the Station, the Thirty-fourth 
Street surface cars (crosstown) pass the Thirty-fourth Street entrance, 
and a station of the Sixth Avenue Elevated is a short block from the 
Main Entrance. All sections of the city are within easy 
regular lines of travel. 


and most 


reach by 


Through trains of the Pennsylvania Railroad will arrive at and depart from the Pennsylvania Station on time-tables which are now 
being arranged, to take effect on a date which will be announced in due course. 


Travel to the ‘‘downtown”’ 
by way of the Hudson & Manhattan tubes from Jersey City to the 


section of the city will also be provided for by trains from the transfer station at Harrison, near Newark, 


Hudson Terminal at Cortlandt and Church Streets, which is the heart 


of the financial district as well as of the section where all the big industrial and manufacturing corporations have their business offices. 
The ferries between Jersey City and Cortlandt and Desbrosses Streets will be continued in operation. 


The location of the station appeals directly to the hotel guest, the shopper, the amusement seeker, the, business man, the professional 
man, and every class of travelers to and from New York over the Pennsylvania Railroad. 





This BISHOP (Grand Rapids) 


“FOUR POSTER” BEDROOM SUITE 


will be shipped ‘‘On Approval” (freight Prepaid as stated below), 
allowing five days’ examination in your home, to be returned at 
our expense if not perfectly satisfactory and all you expected. 
It is made of Genuine Mahogany of very beautiful figure and 
carefully matched to show the finest grain effects, and is given 
the piano polish or dull satin finish as desired. 

Drawers are trimmed with either Colonial Wood, Brass or 
Glass knobs as you may prefer. 

We can furnish large bed (full size), 54 inches wide, at same 
price as single bed. 


Tell Us The Rooms You Have To Furnish 


your preference of woods, and the approximate price you wish 
to pay, and 


With No Obligation On Your Part 


we will submit illustrations and prices of the best and latest 
styles in dependable furniture. 

You can furnish your home complete at once, or by selecting 
from time to time, being sure of artistic and harmonious results 
at prices which save you one-third the average retail cost. Our 
location is in the center of the world’s furniture industry, and 
our quick cash sales, divect from Grand Rapids, ‘‘ The Paris of 
the Furniture Styles,” make our low prices possible. 












No. 3225 
Top 34 x 20 inches 
Only #24.00 
Worth $33.00 





od ° No. 3226 
Bishop’s Book of Correct Furniture Styles Top 3¢ x21 inches 
illustrates and describes in detail over 1000 designs of dependable Worth $45.00 


furniture—has color plates of artistically furnished rooms in Period 
and Modern styles. It tells how you save one-third in buying direct. 

While it costs $1.50 to publish, we mail it to those who are inter- 
ested in fine furniture on receipt of 25 cents in stamps, which may 
be deducted from your first purchase. 


We ship on 
approval! 
and 
prepay 
freight 
to all points east of the 
Mississippi River ‘and 
north of Tennessee line, 


allowing freight that far 
toward points beyond, 





No. 3227 
REFERENCES: Worth $50.00 . be te 
; Worth $55.00 
AnyGrand Rapids Bank $87.00 $87.09 Only 269,00 
“Companion” Beds. 
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sum total of more labor, more 
experience, more accumulated 
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than all other typewriters combined 
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given such complete satisfaction to type- 
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broken all records since the invention of 
the writing machine. 
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SHADOWS -OF THE 
STAGE 


(Continued from page 24) 


made, on the stage, of that very disorder, 
aberraney, or depravity, the catses and 
analysis of which are, by law, excluded 
from the public access; and it is equally 
amazing and deplorable that many per- 
sons who, apparently, are reputable mem- 
bers of society and denizens of virtuous 
homes, do actually pay for the opportunity 
te see such conduct and hear such lan- 
guage in the Theatre as should revolt a 
decent mind, and such as, not  infre- 
quently, would warrant a call for the in- 
terference of the police to prevent its con- 
tinuance. The success of certain theatres 
in New York. which have, practically, 
adopted the fashion of certain notorious 
“ show ” dives in Paris, can be understood ; 
but it is not entirely easy to understand 
the acceptance, by seemingly well-bred, 
cultivated persons, in large numbers, of 
plays which relate, in the baldest manner, 
to obnoxious subjects, and which illustrate 
the presentment of those subjects by ac- 
tions and colloquies that are grossly in- 
delicate or openly indecent—unless the 
reason is discovered in Pope’s “ hack- 
neyed ” lines: 


“Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then em- 

brace.” 

Certainly that “ monster” has been seen 
with sufficient frequency on the New York 
stage to have become familiar, and if en- 
durance of her companionship be all that 
is essential to inspire the pity that is akin 
to love, then it can be understood that the 
ptblie has ample reason for having be- 
come enamoured of her foulness. 

Mr. Laurence Irving has made known 
his intention to obtain other plays from 
the author of The Three Daughters of M. 
Dupont, and to devote his talents to a 
continued exposition of the coarse, un- 
clean subjects in which that dramatist 
has manifested such a peculiar interest. 
Abundant opportunity, doubtless, will thus 
be afforded for public inspection of “ the 
seamy side” of life, and likewise for con- 
sideration of a question of vital impor- 
tance, equally to the public and the stage: 
Where shall the line be drawn? It is not 
prudery that protests against the fabrics 
of theatrical writing which that admirable 
actor and mature and wise thinker Mr. 
Forbes - Robertson, in a recent speech, 
rightly designated “ the prurient drama ’ 
it is common sense; it is reverent devo- 
tion to the great art of acting, and there- 
withal an abiding confidence in the 
Theatre as a potent social institution, 
naturally of great beneficence to the com- 
munity; it is rational, inveterate opposi- 
tion to decadence in dramatic art:—not 
decadence from any standard, actual or 
fanciful, of writing or acting, in any 
period of the Past, but decadence from 
the plain, simple, truthful, right standard 
of good morals and good taste in the 
Present. The welfare of society does not 
require that the Theatre should concern 
itself with admonitory illumination of 
“the dark places” of the social system. 
The Press, day by day, attends (and at- 
tends far too minutely) to that branch of 
illumination, and the Courts are con- 
tinudusly industrious, as they are obliged 
to be, in the same afflictive employment. 
The public has no need of theatrical docu- 
ments about miscegenation, “ marriages of 
convenience,” cellular pathology, hereditary 
disease, functional disorders, and physical 
and mental aberrancy. It is not as a 
place exclusively for the much-mentioned 
“voung person ” that the Theatre is advo- 
eated: but the Theatre should be—and as 
such it ts advocated—a place to which 
persons of all ages and of all classes can 
repair, with the full assurance that they 
will neither be nauseated by vice nor in- 
sulted by filth. It does not seem un- 
reasonable to urge that the same spirit of 
refinement which, among decent persons, 
is peremptory in private life, should be 
respected and maintained in assemblies of 
the public. In the vast population of the 
United States there must, necessarily, 
exist a prodigious variety of tastes, and, 
accordingly, the popularity of many kinds 
of theatrical exhibition is comprehensible. 
The Theatre requires the support of the 
multitude and could not long exist with- 
out it. The favor of the multitude, ac- 
cordingly. must be sought—though there 
are limits, often disregarded, beyond 
which no theatrical suitor for the popular 
approval is entitled to pass. But intel- 
lect should lead, not follow, and it is in 
alluring the multitude to wish for what it 
ought to have that a theatrical manager 
manages, and thus discriminates himself 
from the mere unscrupulous speculator 
in theatrical wares—the huckster who, 
willing to present fine and true drama 
“if it will pay,” does not hesitate to de- 
bauch the stage for the sake of profit, just 
as the dishonest manufacturer does not 
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hesitate to make tools for the burglar as 
readily as he makes them for the carpen- 
ter. 

Evil, unhappily, has its place in the 
scheme of creation, and, accordingly, it 
enters human life and it enters art; but 
the introduction and treatment of it in 
art should always, and very sternly, be 
governed by the intellectual law of selec- 
tion. The sewer and the cesspool exist, 
ané.man is capable of bestial conduct and 
shocking depravity. The world contains 
many horrible things, but the analysis of 
them is out of place in the Theatre, be- 
cause destructive of taste and injurious to 
the public morals. The play that intro- 
duces upon the public stage any subject 
improper to be presented there, or treats 
any subject there presented in an improper 
manner, is a play to be condemned, and 
the condemnation should be made as 
severe as language can make it, and should 
extend to its author as represented by it, 
to its producer, and to the actors who ap- 
pear in it, all of whom are implicated in 
an offence against society. A pussy-foot- 
ed and mealy-mouthed press will not 
avail. Some minds are _ pervious to 
nothing less than a trip-hammer. If the 
mission of the dramatic art be not to 
help mankind—to cheer, instruct, inspire, 
and improve men and women, making the 
soul pure, the mind gentle and _ strong, 
and the whole being spiritually finer, then 
dramatie art has no place which intellect 
is called on to recognize and advocate, and 
it should be dismissed at once into Mil- 
ton’s “limbo,” at “the back side of the 
world, far off, the Paradise of Fools.” 

No insistency, therefore, can be exces- 
sive that urges the duty of all intel- 
lectual authorities-—writers, actors, art- 
ists, all persons who have the power of 
reaching the public intelligence—to pre- 
sent, for sympathy and admiration, ideas 
of nobility, objects of beauty, themes of 
joy and hope, truths that intensify the 
life of the affections, images of fidelity and 
courage, the virtue that is never insipid, 
and the loveliness that is never tame; 
and thus, by giving blessings, to create, 
extend, and make universal the desire for 
the blessings that they give. With a 
Theatre administered in that spirit there 
would indeed be ample ground for convic- 
tion that every cloud will pass away from 
the Temple of Acting. Let us strive un- 
ceasingly for that goal. All human life 
has, for its ultimate object, a spiritual 
victory. The divine spirit works in hu- 
manity in many subtle ways. It is man’s 
instinctive, intuitive imitation of Nature 
that creates artificial objects of beauty— 
the arch of the cathedral repeating the 
vista of the forest. Those objects, in turn, 
react on the human mind, and deepen and 
heighten its sense of grandeur and beauty. 
It is a man’s interpretation of humanity 
that has disclosed to him the idea of a 
Divine Father and a spiritual destiny. 
All things work together for that result— 
the dramatic art deeply and directly, be- 
cause, when rightly administered, it is the 
clear mirror of all that is splendid in 
character and all that is noble and gentle 
in conduct—showing ever the excellence 
to be emulated and the glory to be gained, 
soothing our cares, dispelling thoughts of 
trouble, and casting a glamour of roman- 
tie gracé over all the commonplaces of 
the world. Against whatever is inimical 
to the Stage, thus valued and thus em- 
ployed, the intellect of the time should 
surge like a sea of fire, to blast, to wither, 
to destroy. 








The Cruise of the Atlantic Fleet 


THE battleship fleet which will sail 
under the American flag to European 
waters this fall will be an extremely 


strong one. 

This fleet will include the four newest 
and largest ships of the navy, with twelve 
others whose offensive and defensive 
qualities are of the strongest. 

At the present time the Atlantic fleet 
consists of fifteen ships, divided into four 
squadrons, three of which are composed 
of four ships each and the other of three. 
Before sailing, however, the fleet will be 


reorganized, the Wisconsin being with- 
drawn and placed out of commission, 


while the New Jersey and Missouri will 
be placed in reserve. 

The armament of the fleet will be ex- 
tremely heavy. The Michigan and South 
Carolina, big 16,000-ton monsters of the 
same displacement as the Connecticut, 
will carry eight 12-inch guns, as against 
the Connecticut’s four. The Delaware and 
North Dakota, the largest battleships as 
yet placed in commission in our navy— 
they are of 20,000 tons displacement each 
--will carry ten 12-inch guns each in 
their main battery. The main batteries 
of the fleet will carry a total of 344 guns. 
Of these, eighty-four are of the 12-inch 
calibre, while the remainder will be made 
up of 5, 6, 7, and 8 inch calibre guns. 
It is an all-big-gun fleet. 

The cruise in foreign waters will be 
of about three months’ duration, and it 
is -expected that it will do much to 
promote contentment among the personnel. 

















| ~~ This Car Earned $100 to $600 per Week §. 


Start in This Paying Business now. With a Rapid Pullman Sight 
Seeing Car You Can Establish a Business of Your Own at Once. 





















Rapids are Popular with the Public 


Disagreeable experiences with other cars have taught the public its lesson. Everywhere you go you 
will find that people choose the “Rapid” for its proven reliability and extreme comfort. 


Owners of our cars write us that they make from $100 to $600 per week with their “Rapid” Pullman 
Sight Seeing cars. They are just the thing for bus lines between stations and hotels, or summer resorts, 
between town and field club or to the next town. : 


Read the following enthusiastic letter from a “Rapid” sight seeing car owner: 


“We have had our ‘Rapid’ twelve-passenger car, that we bought of you now eleven months 
and have worked it to almost it’s fullest capacity every day, over roads that are rough and some- 
times soft, and it has given us entire satisfaction, and we think it is the best car that is made for 
business and there is not a car here of any make that has made the trips and given the service 
that ours has given, and the best evidence of what we think of your ‘Rapid’ car, is that we or- 
dered a second one for our Houston office, and in afew days will send you an order for a third 
one to be used in our business at Brownsville, Texas. 


“The man who has been driving the car and had absolute charge of it, had never run an 
automobile until he took this one, and the third day he run it | sent him on a fifty-mile drive and 
he returned without any trouble whatever”. Yours very truly, E. F. ROWSON & CO. 


We have others at your command. We want you to have our interesting literature and to 
give us an idea of the conditions in your territory, if you really want to get into a good 
paying business— Write for “Book of Wonderful Tales”—sent free. 


Rapid Motor Vehicle Company 
527 Rapid St., Pontiac, Michigan 
Licensed under Selden Patent 


NOTE—We make a complete line of merchants 
’ delivery trucks and sight seeing cars. 
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